





Popular 
because 
Profitable 
“RED SPOT” 
HANGERS 
Designed Right 
Made Right 
Finished Right 
Priced Right 
Write for 
LATEST Data 
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ORE “RED SPOT” Hangers were sold 


in September, 1926, than in any month 
in the history of this Company. 


OD, 


We attribute “‘Red Spot's” ever-growing 
popularity to just one thing—profit to the 
Contractor. 
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Write————-We Help You Sell————_Write 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY, VERMILION, OHIO, U.S. A. 






You make more money when you install 


“Red Spots.” 


Are you getting your share of commercial 
lighting business? 


Have you a job in prospect on which you'd 
like a larger profit? 












Yes, an interesting 
installation o yf 


SAFETY SWITCHES 


(Meler Service) 



































Cambridge Arms Apartments 
New Haven, Conn. 


This installation of V Safety Switches in the Cam- 
bridge Arms apartments at New Haven, Conn., is 
notable because all of the electrical material used was 
selected because of its high quality. Nothing but the 
best, and this -is a sincere tribute to V Satety Switches. 
All the switches in this installation are of the Class 
“A” accessible fuse type. 
Jobbers and dealers looking for a complete line of 
Safety Switches for every purpose, will find in the ¥ 
line, just what they want, and in addition, a complete 
line of knife switches. A full and complete line from 
one source. 

ee ; This installation was made by the Jem Electric Co., of 
a — Service New Haven, Conn. The Graybar Electric Co., of 
Power Line Suttch New Haven, are distributors of the V line. 











TRUMBULL-VANDERPOEL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
BANTAM, CONN. 


a7 SAFETY 
SWITCHES 
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The Fastest Selling Illuminator 
in the Commercial Field! 


GuthLite is an outstanding improvement in com- 
mercial illumination. A real money-maker. 


Wonderful new features. Totally enclosed. Adjust- 
able reflector controls the direction of light verti- 
cally and horizontally. The light is diffused and 
controlled! 
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Shadowless ceiling illumination. Wide light distri- 
bution. More light where most needed! Low bright- 
ness at the source. Adaptable to any kind of ceiling. 


ese we 


Plain and ornamental types. Packed in individual 
cartons, ready to install. Attractively priced. Write 
for literature showing the various styles. 


RS, Rs nes" 


Prices and Sizes: 

Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn. Band Orn. Band 
Plain Glass Dec. Glass Dec. Glass Plain Glass 

Dia. Glass aera Tl acters TE poet . 
Watts Skt. Ref. Size No. Price No. Price No. Price No. Price 
75 to 150 Med. 12%” 3, ” B2820 $ 5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826 $8.10 B2829 $ 7.55 
200 Med. 17” 36”x5” B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 B2830 10.55 
300 to 500 Mog. 21” 14%” x6” B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 B2831 14.45 


The Ewin FE. Guirit COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


a ighting Equipment 
Sr. Lours. U.S.A. 
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The Picture Shows Why GuthLite 


less Ulumination 


Brings in Profitable 
Orders! 
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Study the wonderful illumination of this store. Note 
the absence of shadows. No glaring reflections from 
polished surfaces. The photo was taken entirely by the 
illumination from GuthLites, spaced the average distance 


apart, and is unretouched. 


GuthLite gives a flood of diffused, controlled light. 
Adjustable reflector controls the rays vertically and 
horizontally. Wide light distribution. Write for folder 
illustrating the various styles. 


The FWIn EF. Gur CoMPANY 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 
Lighting Equipment 


ST.LOUIS. USA 


(SUTH LITE 


Super-Illuminator 
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CEPTS 


Designed and made 
by the Inventors of 
BRASCOLITE 


GuthLite represents the first big ad- 
vance in years in commercial illumi- 
nation. A super-illuminatorin which 
diffused light is controlled, giving 
more light where most needed. 


Adjustable reflector controls the direc- 
tion of light vertically and horizon- 
tally, also the volume of light for 
ceiling illumination. 


Totally enclosed. Wide light distribu- 


The symmetry, compact- 
ness and permanence of the 
new, improved Aglite have 
made it the most widely 
used illuminator of its type. 


Always clean. Always like 
new. Three coats of per- 
manent porcelain enamel 
fused on at 1,600 degrees. 
Will not discolor, rust or 


Brascolite 






















More Light Where Most Needed 


The New and Improved AGLITE Porcelain Enameled Unit 





Shadowless 
Ceiling 
Illumination 





tion. Uniform intensity. Low bright- 
ness at the source. Quick, easy 
removal of the globe for cleaning and 
relamping. 


Beauty ofdesign is here combined with 
remarkable efficiency. Proclaimed 
the greatest invention since Brascolite. 


Plain and decorative types, priced 
surprisingly low. Write for illustrated 
literature. 


tarnish. Standard colors: 
white or ivory. 


Now made with porcelain 
tassel pull chain. Conven- 
ience outlet for attaching 
electrical appliances, if de- 
sired. Saves cost of wiring 
for separate wall or base- 
board outlet. Write for lit- 
erature and new low prices. 
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Designed and made 
by the Inventors of 
BRASCOLITE 


GuthLite represents the first big ad- 
vance in years in commercial illumi- 
nation. A super-illuminatorin which 
diffused light is controlled, giving 
more light where most needed. 


Adjustable reflector controls the direc- 
tion of light vertically and horizon- 
tally, also the volume of light for 
ceiling illumination. 


Totally enclosed. Wide light distribu- 


The symmetry, compact- 
ness and permanence of the 
new, improved Aglite have 
made it the most widely 
used illuminator of its type. 


Always clean. Always like 
new. Three coats of per- 
manent porcelain enamel 
fused on at 1,600 degrees. 
Will not discolor, rust or 
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Shadowless 
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Illumination 
























tion. Uniform intensity. Low bright- 
ness at the source. Quick, easy 
removal of the globe for cleaning and 
relamping. 

Beauty ofdesign is here combined with 


remarkable efficiency. Proclaimed 
the greatest invention since Brascolite. 


Plain and decorative types, priced 
surprisingly low. Write for illustrated 
literature. 


The New and Improved AGLITE we Enameled Unit 


tarnish. Standard colors: 
white or ivory. 


Now made with porcelain 
tassel pull chain. Conven- 
ience outlet for attaching 
electrical appliances, if de- 
sired. Saves cost of wiring 
for separate wall or base- 
board outlet. Write for lit- 
erature and new low prices. 
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GuthLite represents the first big ad- 
vance in years in commercial illumi- 
nation. A super-illuminator in which 
diffused light is controlled, giving 
more light where most needed. 


Adjustable reflector controls the direc- 
tion of light vertically and horizon- 
tally, also the volume of light for 
ceiling illumination. 


Totally enclosed. Wide light distribu- 


The symmetry, compact- 
ness and permanence of the 
new, improved Aglite have 
made it the most widely 
used illuminator of its type. 


Always clean. Always like 
new. Three coats of per- 
manent porcelain enamel 
fused on at 1,600 degrees. 
Will not discolor, rust or 
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tion. Uniform intensity. Low bright- 
ness at the source. Quick, easy 
removal of the globe for cleaning and 
relamping. | 
Beauty ofdesign is here combined with 
remarkable efficiency. Proclaimed 
the greatest invention since Brascolite. 


Plain and decorative types, priced 
surprisingly low. Write for illustrated 
literature. 





The New and Improved AGLITE Porcelain Enameled Unit 


tarnish. Standard colors: 
| white or ivory. 
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Now made with porcelain 
tassel pull chain. Conven- 
ience outlet for attaching 
electrical appliances, if de- 
sired. Saves cost of wiring 
for separate wall or base- 
board outlet. Write for lit- 
erature and new low prices. 
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A lille 


Con Perrine 
Building 


Oklahoma’s Largest and finest Office 
Building has GuthLite in every 
office. Hawk & Parr Architects. 
GuthLite installation made by 
Gaddis-Fentress Electrical Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. hy 


~ 


Even Faster Selling Than wen, ii 


Never, since Brascolite was put on the market, 
have dealers had such a selling opportunity. Here 
is an illuminator that in less than a year has be- 


come the fastest selling unit on the 
market. GuthLite makes your sales 
opportunity because here at last 
is shadowless ceiling illumination 
as well as shadowless illumination 
on the working plane. 


The adjustable reflector, controls the 
direction of light vertically and hori- 
zontally—this means more light where 
most needed. The scientific design 
gives extremely wide light distribu- 
tion with low brightnessat the source. 


Brascolite 


(SUTHOILIWVE 


Shadowless 


Gee taasbbatctatede! 


60 6 ase he a <a 
= Mice Wiss 7 - 





The New and Improved 


AGLITE 


Porcelain Enameled Unit 


.. Always clean. Will not discolor, 
rust or tarnish. Standard colors, 
white or ivory. Write for literature. 




























This means light that is easy on the eyes because 
it eliminates all shadows on the working plane. 
r + Totally enclosed, yet the globe can be re- 


moved quickly and easily for clean- 
ing and relamping. Beauty of 
dundee j is combined with remarkable 
efficiency. Furnished in plain and 
decoratives types. 


-GuthLite gives such wide light distri- 


bution that fewer are needed to light 
a given area. Its surprisingly low price 
permits its use in any commercial in- 
stallation. Write now for the GuthLite 
exclusive selling proposition and get 
in on this selling opportunity. 


¢hiowin EF. Guia COMPANY a 
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HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 
Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects. 






GuthLite installation made by Jos. R. Downs, : si 
Electrical Contractor. = ‘S 
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10 Superior Features 


4. Adjustable white porcelain enameled reflector con- 
trols direction of light vertically and horizontally. 4 

Uniform intensity on working plane. 

eel 2 Adequate, shadowless illumination of ceiling. Light 

reflected to the ceiling as well as to the working 

plane. 

Ceiling light increased or diminished by raising or 


—Eliminates Shadows —* rsiint 











“ 


Low brightness at the source. No glare and no spots 
of high intensity. 


e 
O nN t h e W O rk 1 Nl la nN e 5 Lamp so placed that most of the light rays are diffused 
g through neck of globe to reflector, which directs them 
to working plane over wide area. 


7 F . : : 6 Adaptable for installation to any type electric outlet 
ERE at last is the ideal commercial illuminator for or ceiling construction. 


hotels ... schools... hospitals ... Stores... office 7 Glass globe scientifically designed to produce efficient 
buildings or public buildings. GuthLite is the greatest ad- total output and low brightness at the visible part 


ms ° . 8s : , . ° ° of the globe. 

vance in commercial illumination since Brascolite was intro- pile 

cial Ne Ot ati 12 g Easily and quickly installed. Open link hanger, so 
duced by this organization more than 12 years ago. addicionsl chain can be added if desiced. 


Patented, self-adjusting spring globe holder permits 


Im leon the — me the Gabtins eenentt 9 
less than a year it has become the lighting sensation of expansion of glass, preventing rattling or breaking. 


the age. Each month sees new sales records established 10 Globe quickly applied or released for cleaning and 
because Architects and Illuminating Engineers have been re-lamping. Cleaned in a minute. 

quick to recognize its superior features . . . found in no other 
illuminator on the market. 


GuthLite is scientifically designed to control the direction of 
light vertically and horizontally,—giving an even distribu- 
tion of light with no glare and low brightness at the source. 
It gives such wide light distribution that fewer units are 
needed to light a given area, which added to its surprising] v 
low price permits its use in any commercial installation. 


Brascolite Write for the Guth Exclusive sales Aglite 
proposition and details of Guth 


Engineering service for dealers. _ 


v 
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Building of Frank G. Shattuck Co., 
(Schrafft’s Stores) New York City. Russell G 
Cory, Architects. More than 600 GuthLites 
asnstalled by George W.Gates Co., New York City 
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Less than a year old 
—yet making new sales records 


N less than a year GuthLite has become the 
fastest selling unit of its type on the mar- 

: : g 

ket. Each monthit setsa new sales 


design of the glass globe produces the maxi- 
, mum volume of light with low brightness at 


the source. 
record. 


Electrical dealers and contractors GuthLites give such wide light 


distribution that fewer units are 





have been quick to recognize the 


profit making possibilities of this needed to light a given area. They 


are furnished in plain or decorative 
types at prices that are surpris- 


10 Superior Features 


1 Adjustable white porcelain enameled re- 
Rector controls direction of light vertical 


new illuminator. 


New principles of design give light- 





ly and horizontally. . ] ] . I b . 
; é ingly low. Its beauty of design 
ing results never before accom- Se eee ee 7 kable efficic “ 
plished. It eliminates all ceiling 3 Ceiling light increased or diminished by nom eprmears - e efliciency makes 
; raising or lowering reflector. it the ideal light for hotels, schools, 
shadows and the adjustable reflec- Low brightness atthe source. No glare -e ° 
- : é 4 and no spots of high intensity. office buildings, hospitals or any 
tor controls the direction of light Lamp so placed that most of the light ie ; . 
: : : S sescaredfasd theough unk of able other commercial installations. 
vertically and horizontally. This to reflector; directs them to working plane. 
bd Ad. t ble for 7 tc ll. ti t 4 t 
means more light where most Oauiicatiteniineamme:le” If you are among the few dealers 
needed—light that is easy on the D cect nde? soeataee ie and contractors who have not 
eyes because it eliminates all gy ne tte ae ek eee ry sag found outabout theexclusive Guth 


on Easily and quickly installed. Open link 
hanger, so additional chain can be add- 


shadows on the working plane. tds 


selling proposition, don’t wait any 








Totally enclosed the globe can be @ Patented, self-adjusting spring globe longer, but write now for full details. 
f 7 holder permits expansion of glass, pre- ? i 
quickly and easily removed for venting rattling or breaking. And be sure to ask about the Guth 
7 . “ 10 Globe quickly applied or released. Z ‘ * 
cleaning and relamping. The Cleaned and re-lamped in a minute. Engineering service for dealers. 


Brascolite She WIN K GUTH COMPANY —_ 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 
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~ Whether it be Special 
* Design or Standard 
| Guth Illuminators are Specified! 







Oe HL ae 


ay we ; 
. 4 The Tulsa Building and Loan Association, 
% Tulsa, Oklahoma. Built and equipped by 
the St. Louis Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Banking room equipped with Guth Illu- 
minators of special design and all offices 
equipped with the new GuthLite shown 
below. 


















UE TO the world wide reputation won by 
D Brascolite and GuthLite, many Architects 
and Illuminating Engineers look upon The Edwin 
F. Guth Company as manufacturers of standard 
lighting equipment only. 


Actually a very large part of our business is de- 
signing and manufacturing special lighting units 
for monumental structures and other buildings 
requiring illuminators that will properly complete 
the architectural picture. 





Whether it be a special design or standard equipment, 
Guth illuminators have been specified for the past 25 
years by the leading architects and illuminating engi- 
neers, until today monumental structures in every state 
are lighted by Guth fixtures. 


The Guth staff of designers and lighting engineers are 
available to you for the development of special equip- 
ment or to help adapt the most efficient standard units 
to your particular problem. 


A Guth lighting specialist is near you and will be glad 


to give you anv cooperation your need dictates. 


sc lie 


THE EDwin F. GUTH COMPANY, 2627 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Designers, Engineers and Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1902 
A National Organization with Representatives in all Principal Centers 
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TUBULAR WOVEN FABRIC COMPANY :: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Cash in on 
refixturing 
with these 
unusual 
untts 















Aristolite employs the 
semi-indi rect principle 
of illumin ation, which 
assures the most salisfac- 
tory light for the home. 

The fixture is equippea 
with a convenience out- 
letin the center of the 
bottom of the fixture.This 
permits the use of such 
appliancesas percolators, 
toasters, andother devices. 
Switch in base of fixture 
controls lights when not 
needed. 



















Ease-I-Lite is abeautifuc 
new unit, designed lo 
produce a soft, mellow 
light, with complete ab- 
sence of shadows. This is 
accomplished withou lsa- 
erificing the decorative 
beauty thatis desiredin 
the home. 

A built-in convenience 
oulletishiddenfromview, 
when notin use, byan 
ornamental pendant. 
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Shaded, semi-indirect light 


is the ideal light for 
home or commercial tllumination 














All of the activi- The reflecting surface is so constructed that | 
ties of the indus- the light rays are broken up and diffused | 
trv are focused on over a wide area; this eliminates shadows 
replacingobsolete on the working plane. Specially designed 
and glaring light- glass eliminates glare at the source. 
ing equipment If you are not familiar with the Guth refix- 

ley with modern turing plan write for full details. Those who 

The New Brascolite shaded light. have seen it pro- 


Patents Pending 

All Guth units offered for refixturing are de- 
signed to meet the specific needs of such an 
activity. Home Lighting units are designed 
to use the new standard lamps of sufficient 
wattage to assure adequate illumination. 
Lamps are shaded to eliminate glare. The fix- 
tures have convenience outlets built in and 
hidden by ornamental pendants. 


nounce it the 
most comprehen- 
sive campaign 
ever offered the 
industry. 








T h ¢ GuthLit e 


Pat’d and Pits. Pend. 






The New Brascolite and the GuthLite create 
new opportunities for commercial lighting. 





Convenience outlets 
built in the fixtures 
permit use of appli- 
ances without necessity 
and bother of removing 
a lamp from socket. 






THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
2627 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Designers, Engineers and Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1902 
A National Organization with Representatives in all Principal Centers 
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Electrical Re-Inspection Is Gain- 


ing Ground 


A Survey of the Larger Cities of the Country Shows That the 
Principle of Re-Inspection Is Approved and the 
Practice Is Making Good Progress 


OR two years and more this maga- 
KF zine has been using every means 
to emphasize the importance to the 
community and to the electrical indus- 
try of regular and thorough re-inspec- 
tion of existing electrical installations. 
The safety of the public is a duty which 
the electrical industry shouldered when 
it entered the field of wiring for and 
selling current and the most direct road 
to public safety is the maintaining of 
all wiring jobs in a safe condition. 
This has not always been done and 
even now, through indifference or in- 
adequate funds, many cities pay no at- 
tention to re-inspection. New work is 
generally inspected, but work that is 
safe now may be a source of extreme 
hazard in two or three or six years. 
Making Gains 
Though this inattention to the danger 
of old electrical installations is still 
widespread, THE ELECTRAGIST is grati- 
fied to report conditions being some- 
what bettered. A survey of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country proves that 
nearly every inspection department of 
importance is in favor of re-inspection, 
that an encouraging number are put- 
ting it into practice and that others will 
do so if and when they can get the nec- 
essary funds from their city fathers. 
The survey was in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to 100 of the larger 
communities of the United States and 





Canada. The questionnaire brought a 
58 percent return, by far the largest 
percent return ever received by this 
magazine on any questionnaire, show- 
ing that inspectors are vitally interested 
in the subject. 

Out of this total, forty-five cities in- 
dicated that they are making some sort 
of regular re-inspection of electrical in- 
stallations. Thirteen replied that they 
were not doing so, either assigning no 
reason for it or saying that the appro- 
priation of the city for the electrical 
department did not permit inspection 
of anything but new work. Of those 
that answered “yes,” twenty-nine have 
a comparatively extensive system and 
sixteen have only recently begun. The 
latter fact is particularly encouraging 
as showing that the idea of re-inspec- 
tion is making headway. 

No matter with what system or lack 
of it re-inspections are made, some good 
is bound to result; but the greatest 
good comes when the work is done as 
methodically as possible. Therefore 
one of the most important disclosures 
of the survey is the variety of plans for 
making re-inspections. 

New York City, for instance, makes 
regular inspections of all theatres, 
halls, churches, schools and _ other 
places of public assembly. This is also 
done in Victoria, B. C. In New York 


homes and apartment buildings a gen- 
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eral re-inspection is made whenever ap- 
plication is filed for inspection of ad- 
ditional work and also whenever re- 
inspection is requested by property 
owner or tenant. The latter is prac- 
ticed also in Washington, D. C. 

In Portland, Ore., re-inspection is 
carried on under three classifications: 
(a) Re-inspection in the fire district of 
the city; (b) re-inspection of industrial 
plants; (c) cooperation with the fire 
marshal in re-inspection of defective 
installations reported by fire inspectors. 
Portland now has three inspectors as- 
signed especially to this work. 

Fire District 

The Houston electrical inspection de- 
partment makes re-inspections on the 
complaint of individuals, the power 
company and the fire department, and 
this is likewise the custom in Grand 
Rapids and in Tucson. It also makes 
a thorough canvass occasionally of the 
entire fire district looking for special 
conditions, such as backed fuses, etc. 
Charlotte, N. C., is another community 
making an occasional survey of the fire 
district. 

Re-inspection and inspection of new 
work is combined so far as possible in 
Baltimore, the inspectors making a sur- 
vey of old wiring whenever their time 
permits and in whatever district of the 
city they happen to be at the moment. 
C. H. Osborne, chief of the bureau of 
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falo, Lansing, Detroit, Dallas, Pensa- 
cola, Orlando and Minneapolis. 


Assuming, to provide a start, that the 

salary of an inspector should be $3,000 
a year we begin to arrive at some in- 
teresting figures. Striking a total for 
the ten cities we find that 113 inspectors 
made, in twelve months, a total of 81,- 
379 re-inspections, an average of 720 
apiece a year. 
If their entire time had been given 
to this act the cost would have been 
$4.20 per inspection. Inasmuch as, ac- 
tually, only a part of their time was 
given, the cost per inspection may rea- 
sonably be cut in half or to $2.10 per 
inspection. 

For the same cities the total num- 
ber of violations was 5,667, which is 
6.93 percent of the total number of in- 
spections. If this same percentage held 
true for the total number of wired 
premises it would mean that in New 
York alone there exist 30,500 hazard- 
ous electrical installations. 


Cost 


Supposing further that the cost of 
all re-inspection is prorated against 
only those installations which are found 
defective, that gives a cost per correc- 
tion of approximately $60. If this is 
so, the next question is, where is the 
practical financial gain from re-inspec- 
tion. Figures obtained by the Chicago 
Department of Gas and Electricity give 
the average cost per electrical fire in 
that city for 1925 as $134.18. Each 
hazardous condition corrected, then, 
was a potential source of a $135 loss 
to the community and if it could pro- 
tect itself against that by an expendi- 
ture of $60, that expenditure might be 
considered insurance. 

Nothing need be said here about the 
connection between re-inspection and 
the preservation of human life since it 
is clear that the saving of one life is 
worth all the resources of every city. 


The estimates mentioned above have 
disregarded altogether the cumulative 
effect of regular and systematic re-in- 
spection. In the opinion of the writer 
this should not be forgotten. The 
greatest value of re-inspection in the 
savings of lives and property will be in 
its education of the public to the reali- 
zation that there are a number of things 
you cannot safely do with electric wir- 
ing, prominent among them the backing 
of fuses, the overfusing of circuits and 
the overloading of circuits. It is a 
common experience with inspectors to 








discover that the laymen who do these 
things are mightily surprised when told 
they might almost as well store dyna- 
mite behind the furnace during the win- 
ter. When these dangers are pointed 
out to a reasonable person—most peo- 
ple are reasonable—they will not incur 
them again. Thus year by year re- 
inspection will build up a bulwark of 
public safety and at length eliminate by 
persuasion and teaching many of the 
evils that now render re-inspection nec- 
essary. 

The cost to the owner of the premises 
of correcting the violations that occur 
oftenest would not be particularly large, 
since by far the greater percentage of 
violations, as reported by all the cities 
answering, is comprised of: 


(1) Amateur additions to existing 
installations 

(2) Unapproved fittings 

(3) Overfusing 

(4) Bridged or backed fuses 

(5) Improper use of lamp cord 

(6) Worn and defective lamp cord 


Any of these can be simply and im- 
mediately corrected, with the greatest 
possible expense being the cost of one 
or two new branch circuits installed by 
a competent contractor. As for the 
public being willing to correct them, 
listen to this testimony from T. T. Bur- 
ton, Commissioner of Public Safety, 


Salt Lake City: 
Attitude of Public 


“I have found something like three 
hundred locations where in nine’ y-eight 
percent of the cases the owners or les- 
sees have made changes as per our rec- 
ommendation. We have been consid- 
erate in our recommendations so as not 
to change the wiring of old buildings 
to conform to the standards of today. 
Where those places have been consid- 
ered to be extremely hazardous we have 
felt that we had the authority and the 
power under our ordinances to prevent 
fires, but we have been reasonable, and 
the parties concerned have seen the sit- 
uation as we did and have been cooper- 
ating with us.” 

Thus, the survey shows, the common- 
est hazards are not only easily detected 
in the process of re-inspection, but are 
just as easily remedied. 

Another question asked was, if re- 
inspection work has had any definite 
good effect on fire losses. Evidently 
few cities have compiled any figures on 
this, though it would seem that some 
reliable statistics on this point might be 
the lever to pry sufficient inspection ap- 


propriations from hitherto complacent 
City Councils. 

However, valuable data is obtained 
from the experience of Portland, Ore., 
where the number of electrical fires in 
1925 was 75 percent less than those for 
1921, due, it is thought by the authori- 
ties there, to effective re-inspection of 
wiring and to an ordinance preventing 
the sale or display of unapproved ap- 
pliances. 

While no other figures have been ob- 
tained through the questionnaire, with- 
out exception the replies state the be- 
lief that re-inspection undoubtedly has 
brought about a considerable reduction 
in the hazards from defective wiring. 

The ultimate goal of re-inspection 
must be, not punishment for violators 
of safety rules, but education of the 
public so that there will be no violators. 
Meanwhile, until this is accomplished, 
inspection departments must have some 
means of enforcing their rulings on 
those who are negligent or defiant. 


Penalties 


Here, epitomized, are a number of 
the most common penalties provided by 
various municipal ordinances for fail- 
ure to correct violations: 

(a) Fines ranging from $5 to $500. 

(b) Fines ranging from $5 to $500 
or from 1 day to 6 months in jail or 
both. 

(c) Fines of from $10 to $25 for 
failure to correct within a period rang- 
ing from forty-eight hours to ten days 
and $25 a day for each day after the 
ending of that period. 

(d) Removal of hazard at owner’s 
expense. 

(e) Discontinuance of service. (This 
is the most common penalty.) 

(f) Fine of from $25 to $100 on 
each violation. 

The penalty prescribed by Portland, 
Ore., for failure to correct violations is 
worthy of especial mention. Not only 
does it provide one of the stiffest pen- 
alties—a fine that may run to $500, to- 
gether with a jail sentence of six 
monihs; but also should a fire occur 
from any defects brought to the atten- 
tion of a building owner, such owner is 
liable to the city for the cost of extin- 
guishing the blaze and for any damage 
occasioned to the property owned by 
others. 

Were such a clause as the latter in- 
corporated in all electrical ordinances 
it might well have the effect of promot- 
ing the cause of re-inspection more than 
any other single factor. 





The Organization and Methods of 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


An Explanation of How the Laboratories Came Into Existence, 
the Need They Are Meeting and How They Test the Qualities 


OME thirty or more years ago it be- 
gan to be apparent that there was 
a real need for reliable informa- 
tion about devices and materials which 
affected the judgment by insurance 
companies of buildings in which they 
were used. William H. Merrill, then 
an inspector of the Chicago Board of 
Fire Underwriters, undertook to sup- 
ply this need by starting a small test- 
ing laboratory in connection with his 
regular work as inspector. 


The utility of the work soon became 
apparent first to insurance organiza- 
tions in Chicago, then to an increasing 
number of manufacturers and a little 
later to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. The first work done was 
on electrical devices such as wire con- 
duits, fuses and sockets followed by 
investigations of acetylene apparatus. 
As the idea of a testing laboratory 
grew, and the useful results were more 
widely known the work extended year 
by year into new fields and gasoline 
devices, extinguishers, fire doors and 
windows, automatic sprinklers, hose 
and many other products were sub- 
mitted. 

The development of the institution 
was from a local undertaking in a 
small field directed by a committee to 
an organization associating with itself 
the assistance and advice of many ex- 
perts in both the insurance world and 
in the industries and receiving more 
and more recognition as the necessity 
and the value of its work became bet- 
ter understood. 


From the beginning, as row, sound 
opinion based on facts derived from 
tests was the sole object sought. The 
claims of competing manufacturers and 
the often widely varying judgments of 
inspectors of insurance companies and 
others had tended to produce confusion 
and uncertainty. Facts proved by tests 
by an unbiased agency were the only 


of Electrical Devices 
By DANA PIERCE, 


President, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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The Testing Laboratories at the New York Office 


basis for reliable uniformity in prac- 
tice and safe and reasonable develop- 
ment. . 

The necessary limits of this article 
do not permit a description of all of 





A Fuse-Testing Experiment 
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the earlier stages of the growth of the 
laboratories. Under several names the 
enterprise was extended and its quar- 
ters were enlarged from a little testing 
room to a two-story building and in 
1905 to the first part of its now ex- 
tensive plant on East Ohio Street in 
Chicago. 

During this process of growth the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
gave constantly increasing support both 
in money and recognition and in 1901 
Underwriters’ Laboratories was _ incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois, the 
ownership being vested in the National 
Board through trustees. There is the 
usual organization consisting of officers 
and a board of directors, the latter 
being chosen from executives and ofhi- 
cers of the National Board and its mem- 
ber companies. Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories of Canada was formed in 1920 
for the purpose of carrying forward 
the work in Canada, a charter being 
granted by the Dominion Government. 

The relation of the institution to 
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others and the spirit which controls its 
service to the public were well stated by 
the founder and former president, W. 
H. Merrill, in 1923 shortly before his 
death. 

“Underwriters’ Laboratories has 
grown into remarkably wide and di- 
yerse relationships Its connections 
run to many industries and to thou- 
sands of plants as well as to many un- 
derwriting and technical organizations. 
It has been interesting to note the fun- 
damental basis of common interest that 
exiss among all these as regards our 
investigations and to realize that their 
interests and our interests are firmly 
bound up with the still larger interests 
of the general public. In the last analy- 
sis it is the general public which is 
served by every activity of the organi- 
zation.” 

Technical Work 

The technical work of the labora- 
tories is conducted by departments 
which are now as follows: Protection, 
Hydraulic, Electrical, Gases and Oils, 
Chemical, Casualty and Burglary Pro- 
tection. The names indicate the gen- 
eral division of the engineering staff in 
the assignment of work, but two or 
more departments cooperate where 
problems to be dealt with overlap and 
require experts in several fields. 


In addition to these is the Label 
Service Department, closely related to 
all the others, but primarily concerned 
with the direction and conduct of all 
the factory inspection of listed devices 
and the issuance and use of Labora- 
tories’ labels. 


It is impossible to describe here the 
model building in Chicago with its 
great equipment of apparatus for tes?- 
ing in all departments. Only a visit to 
the plant can give a proper idea of the 
variety of work undertaken and of the 
extensive and for the most part unique 
equipment which has been developed. 

At 109 Leonard Street, New York, 
there is a very well equipped electrical 
laboratory begun in 1912 and at which 
now considerably more than half of the 
electrical testing is done. A smaller 
laboratory for electrical work is main- 
tained in San Francisco (office at 1014 
Merchants Exchange Building) for the 
convenience of manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast. 

The readers of this are chiefly inter- 
ested in electrical matters and, there- 
fore, the rest of this article will deal 
with the methods of the Laboratories in 


this field only. It should be noted, 
however, that the Laboratories activities 
extend over a very wide range of other 
classes of problems and devices as well, 
many of which are of quite as vital in- 
terest to the underwriter, to the pro- 
ducer and to the property owner. 

The testing and judging of an elec- 
trical device must be based upon a set 
of rules or principles describing both 
the desired properties or performance 
and the hazardous or at least the un- 
desirable features. In a word, there 
must be a standard. For the Labora- 
tories’ purpose, a standard is limited 
to items affecting safety and good prac- 
tice as regards fire hazards and acci- 
dent hazards. Questions of cost, effi- 
ciency in operation, appearance and 
general utility are not involved unless 
in some way these may possibly affect 
safety in some degree. 

An electrical appliance may be a 
hazard in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: (a) It may get too hot; (b) 
it may produce harmful flashes or arcs; 
(c) it may give a shock to a person. 
These are the physical hazards, so to 
speak, and upon them are based all the 
electrical test work of the Laboratories 
and the standards guiding it. Of course, 
in the case of a fuse, a conduit and 
many other protective devices the chief 
concern is with the degree of protec- 
tion afforded rather than to the hazard 
created. 

Design 

But a useful standard must deal with 
at least three other things also, dur- 
ability, methods of installation and 
use, and, last but not least, those items 
of design and construction which expe- 
rience in manufacturing and in use in- 
dicates are good practice and, therefore 
contributory to durability, proper in- 
stallation and maintenance and even 
though their absolute necessity from 
the viewpoint of safety cannot be ex- 
actly determined by tests in a labora- 
tory or by theory. 

All of the electrical standards of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories are the out- 
growth of experience. Therefore, as 
this experience becomes greater both 
on the part of the manufacturers, in- 
spection authorities and the labora- 
tories, standards are revised to keep 
them up to date. 

The usual history of a laboratory 
standard is as follows: One or two 
manufacturers submit a device of a 
new type or class, sometimes of their 





own motive or at the suggestion of an 
inspector. A study of the device in all 
its aspects is made by the Laboratories’ 
engineers and tests appropriate to the 
device are made. The claims of the 
manufacturer are discussed with him. 

When the results are found to be 
generally consistent with the object 
sought by the Laboratories the device is 
listed or “approved.” As other makers 
of similar devices come in with their 
products new claims may be made and 
new problems of design, material and 
testing arise. .A meeting of all manu- 
facturers, who have devices of the new 
kind before the Laboratories, is called 
at which a tentative standard is worked 
up and after full discussion is adopted. 
This may be soon advanced to the status 
of a regular standard. 


Conference Committee 


An Industry Conference is often ap- 
pointed consisting of representatives of 
the manufacturers and of the Labora- 
tories. This is in reality a conference 
committee which can hold meetings and 
work out details for consideration by 
both parties. It is usually a continu- 
ing body, but has no binding authority. 
A standard, tentative or otherwise, is 
submitted by the Laboratories to its 
Electrical Council for final approval, 
and the same course is followed in sub- 
sequent revisions. 

It will be seen from this brief de- 
scription that different standards may 
be in all stages of development. Not 
all the classes of devices listed by the 
Laboratories have gone through the en- 
tire standard process just outlined 
while others have been made, tested 
and listed under standards long well 
established and generally recognized. 

The Electrical Council above men- 
tioned is a consulting and advisory 
committee composed of men ¢onnected 
with insurance, federal, state and mu- 
nicipal organizations. 

The present membership of about 
forty-five includes men of experience 
as engineers and inspectors from about 
twenty-seven cities scattered all over 
the United States. There are two rep- 
resentatives from Canada, one from an 
insurance board and one a municipal 
inspector. To this council the reports 
of the Electrical Department with rec- 
ommendations for listing are submitted 
and final action by the Laboratories is 
dependent upon favorable action by the 
council. If the results of examina- 
tions and tests are such that a product 
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cannot be recommended for listing a 
detailed report is made to the sub- 
mittor only. 


In submitting a device the manufac- 
turer pays a preliminary fee varying 
with the class of the device. At the 
conclusion of the work undertaken a 
bill is sent covering the balance of the 
costs, the amount being in proportion 
to the nature and extent of the exami- 
nations and tests required as shown by 
carefully kept records. The costs of 
the work are practically the same for a 
given class of appliance whether the 
samples show superior or inferior qual- 
ities. 

After an appliance is “listed as 
standard” the Laboratories follows up 
the subsequent output in one of two 
ways. Under the “Reexamination Serv- 
ice” the manufacturer pays an annual 
flat fee, usually from five to thirty dol- 
lars, and the Laboratories makes re- 
examinations and tests of samples ob- 
tained either in the markets or in 
the factory. Sub-standard features so 
found are corrected by the maker as a 
condition of continued listing. This 
sort of supervision is found sufficient 
for many classes of simpler devices and 
for most of the more or less special ap- 
pliances. It is obviously less thorough 
and continuous than the factory inspec- 
tion and label service. 

Wiring Devices 

This latter is employed in most of 
the more generally used classes of wir- 
ing devices which are used in wiring 
installations of every sort, such as wire, 
conduit, armored cable, cabinets, fuses, 
flexible tubing and the like. Each man- 
ufacturer’s device is fully described in 
a special “Procedure” unless, as in 
some cases, all the different products 
are sufficiently well described by the 
general standard. The inspector of the 
Laboratories visits the factory and there 
examines and tests samples from cur- 
rent production. Reports are rendered 
to the head office on each such inspec- 
tion, summarizing the results and not- 
ing variations from the requirements if 
any are found. The manufacturer is at 
once notified of defects found and ar- 
rangements are made for the immedi- 
ate correction of them. In many cases 
check tests are made on samples pur- 
chased in the open market or sent in 
by Inspection Departments. The man- 
ufacturer is required to make constant 
tests of his own. Supervising inspec- 
tors constantly go from place to place 





checking the work of the local inspector 
and conferring with the manufacturer 
on all methods and results. 

The “Label” is the evidence of this 
continuous supervision at the factory 
and of the compliance of the article 
bearing it with the standard under 
which it was originally listed. 


Value of Work 


A few days’ intimate observation of 
the work of Laboratories’ inspectors 
and of the reports which they send in 
would be sufficient to demonstrate to 
anyone the value of this work. Defects 
of all degrees of importance, varia- 
tions in materials, the effects of worn 
tools and carelessness in assembly are 
discovered and corrected by the cooper- 
ative efforts of inspectors and manu- 
facturers. This work going on quietly 
and persistently week in and week out 
produces results not always well appre- 
ciated by the buyer who nevertheless 
profits by them. No such varied and 
technical work involving relations with 
all sorts of concerns large and small 
responsible or otherwise can possibly 
produce 100 percent perfect results all 
of the time, but no pains are spared to 
improve the service in every way that 
experience and changing conditions 
suggest. 

The Label Service has been in oper- 
ation now for over twenty years and has 
grown steadily in volume, number of 
industries and manufacturers employ- 
ing it and in public recognition and 
appreciation. 

Labels are of course purchased by 
the manufacturer at a fixed price 
whether he buys many or but few. Re- 
adjustments of label prices are made 
from time to time. 

The label is not a fee for listing or 
a tax. Its cost is for a service ren- 
dered and a manifest of compliance 
with the standard as determined in fac- 
tory inspection by qualified men, well 
supervised and working under care- 
fully specified procedures and rules. 


Cooperation 


It is the aim of the Laboratories to 
cooperate with the several industries in 
the electrical field and with the indi- 
vidual manufacturers for the mainte- 
nance of reasonable, proven minimum 
standards. Success is greatest where 
the cooperation is most complete. Po- 
lice methods in the more drastic sense 
of the term are sometimes necessary, 
but are not ihe main purpose or re- 
liance of the Label Service. 





The relation of Underwriters’ Lab. 
oratories to the National Electrical Code 
is often wholly misunderstood. The Lab. 
oratories does not make the Code; that 
is the task of the Electrical Committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associ. 
ation. The Code is adopted by the Na. 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as 
its requirements for electrical installa. 
tions and is printed and distributed by 
it. On the other hand, the Electrical 
Committee does not set standards for 
the design, construction and test of 
electrical materials and devices. That 
is essentially the Laboratories’ field. 


Probably some of the difficulty in 
keeping this distinction clearly in mind 
has arisen from the fact that in former 
years the Code did contain many re 
quirements for construction and _ test. 
Some of these are still there as for in- 
stance on knife switches and on fuses. 
These are kept, however, not so much as 
construction rules as for purposes of 
identification and classification of de- 
vices. Were the Code to include all the 
details of construction and test contain- 
ed today in the Laboratories’ standards 
it would be a book of many hundreds 
of pages. Furthermore, few of the 
specifications and practically none of 
the tests can be applied or utilized by 
the electrical inspector, the contractor 
or the buyer. Endless confusion and 
misunderstanding would result from an 
attempt to do laboratory work in a shop. 
an office, or in a building under inspec- 
tion. 


Distinction Necessary 


The distinction between the Code for 
installation rules and that of the Labo- 
ratories for construction and test of ap- 
pliances is a necessary and proper one 
now long established and operative. 


Naturally out of the Laboratories’ ex- 
perience and constant contact with the 
manufacturers, questions come up sug- 
gesting revisions or additions of one 
sort and another to the installation rules 
of the Code. The Electrical Commit- 
tee looks to the Laboratories for sug- 
gestions along these lines and depends 
upon it for data on new materials. On 
the other hand, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories endeavors not to “approve” a de- 
vice or a material which as it is to be 
installed and used will violate a Code 
requirement. Opinion may and does 
differ as to the facts and the applica- 
bility of a Code provision to a special 
new material or variation from older 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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How One Contractor Is 


Selling to Industrials 


PROBLEM that is 
A continually crop- 

ping up to dis- 
turb the relations be- 
tween contractors and 
their jobbers is: Who 
shall sell the smaller 
industrial? The con- 
tractor feels that this 
class of business prop- 
erly belongs to him 
and that the consumer 
has no right to dis- 
counts as low as he 
himself can get. He 
has little fault to find 
with sales to the large 
industrial by the job- 
ber, for he realizes 
that he could not hope 
to cope with this busi- 
ness. But the smaller 
factory and the office 
building and the loft—that is business 
that should come to him. 

To be as brief as possible, the jobber 
sympathizes with the contractor, but 
does it in theory only, not in practice, 
claiming that if he doesn’t sell to the 
small industrial some other jobber will. 

However, the business is always there. 
The contractor can go out and get it if 
he wants to. How? Purely on a price 
basis. The only reason the small in- 
dustrial buys from the jobber is be- 
cause he has been told for years that he 
can buy as cheap as the contractor and 
the contractor has not made any effort 
to counteract this condition. If the 
contractor has a set-up to handle this 
business and wants it he can get it by 
offering the same price as the jobber 
does. Any idea that this cannot be done 
is dispelled by the experience of the 
M. H. Salmon Electric Company of 
Syracuse. 

For the past ten years the Salmon 
Company has been doing motor repair 
work for about 50 percent of the total 
number of industrials in Syracuse. In 
the past three years this company has 
been able to get the supply business of 
10 to 15 percent of these same cus- 
tomers. Now they buy regularly from 


Salmon, never think of going to the 


6 Kenn report of the A. E. I. Trade Policy Committee, made 
in March of this year, pointed out that the practice of has an 
jobbers selling to the smaller industrials was the cause of 
more hard feelings between jobber and contractor than any 
other one thing. 


A number of remedies were proposed for this condition 
by those who replied to the Trade Policy Committee’s ques- 
tionnaire. Some of the means suggested were education of 
the jobber, elimination of cut-throat competition between at the 
jobbers and other ideas which in the final analysis were 
somewhat Utopian. 


Thus we are glad to publish the story of one contractor 
who has taken his difficulties to his best doctor—himself. 
M. H. Salmon of Syracuse has not been content with want- 
ing to sell to the smaller industrials; he is doing it and, it _ feet. 
may be added, very profitably. His methods described be- 
low will be of interest to all contractors who feel they should 
be handling this class of business —The Editor. 


jobber and in many cases do not wait 


to be solicited, but place their orders . 


by telephone. 

How has Salmon put this over? First 
and most important he has met the 
prices that the jobbers offer. That is 
something almost any contractor could 
do. But the next question is, “Where 
does his profit come from?” if he has 
to sell at the price he buys at—and 
with the industrials getting the same 
discount as the contractors, it looks as 
though this would be the case. 

The Answer 

The answer, according to Mr. Sal- 
mon, is volume and turnover. As long 
as the contractor buys in the same quan- 
tities as the small industrial the price 
to each will be the same. Suppose, for 
instance, that the contractor buys 
enough conduit or enough wire for 
three or four or five factories along 
with his own needs, then his discount 
is going to go up two or three or pos- 
sibly ten percent. What happens then 
is that he can give the industrial the 
regular wholesale discount and still 
have the two or three or ten percent left. 

As a matter of fact, if a jobber knows 
that a contractor is going to bring him 
more business by this plan he will be 
inclined to cooperate. For instance, 
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the Salmon company 
arrangement 

jobber 
whereby it gets a five 


with one 


percent better  dis- 
count on carton quan- 
tities than is usual. 
The company also is 
enabled to buy con- 
duit in any quantity 
five-thousand 
pound price. This 
gives a _ spread of 
about 23 percent on 
small quantities and 
about 7 percent on or- 
ders of around 1,000 
Once in a while 
the company is able 
to put in an order for 
a carload. 

Let’s see how this 
works out; if there is 
any money in it for the contractor in 
the long run. Mr. Salmon’s books 
showed him that during a recent year 
he made $12,000 worth of sales of ma- 
terial alone to industrials. On this he 
made a net profit of 5 percent or $600, 
without a single string tied to it. Not 
a great deal of profit on that much 
business? But the complexion of the 
thing changes when we get to the mat- 
ter of turnover. This $12,000 worth 
of business represented an annual turn- 
over ratio of ten, meaning that at no 
time did the Salmon Company have 
over $1,200 invested in stock. A net 
of $600 on an investment of $1,200 is 
a clear profit of 50 percent a year. As 
a matter of fact the percent of net re- 
turn on the investment was actually 
higher since much of the material was 
stocked on consignment and another 
large part was delivered direct from the 
jobber to the customer. 

It is not attempted to sell the indus- 
trials everything they might require. 
The company stays away from special- 
ties for the reason that they are not al- 
ways apt to function properly or ac- 
complish what the buyer expects and 
then the device is sure to require a lot 
of service or even to be returned. Un- 
less the services of a high-grade engi- 
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neer are available the Salmon company 
doesn’t sell any device it does not un- 
derstand thoroughly. 

All these industrials are as a rule 
very prompt pay and this enables the 
company to discount all its bills. 

Some overhead of course should be 
charged against sales of wiring mate- 
rials to the industrials and Mr. Salmon 
has determined this at 10 percent. 

If there was a large delivery, storage 
or selling expense to be charged to 
these sales the plan would not work out 
at all. As far as delivery is concerned 
the Salmon Company must maintain a 
truck for its own deliveries to jobs and 
with good management this truck can 
be used for deliveries to industrial cus- 
tomers in a way that does not conflict 
with regular deliveries. 

Where the expense of selling is con- 
cerned this might be a big item if it 
were not for its production of business 
other than the mere sale of material. 
But, since the business of the Salmon 
Company is entirely contracting and 
metor repair work, selling has to be 
done for both accounts and sales of 
wiring materials to these same custom- 
ers entails no added effort. 


Getting the Business 


This is not an unusual condition 
among contractors who do any busi- 
ness with industrials; whenever they 
are in touch with this field at all they 
are in position to follow Mr. Salmon’s 
example in working up the sale of ma- 
terials in addition to whatever contract 
work they are doing. Not long ago 
THe Evecrracist published an article 
by A. L. Pomares, Vice President, Aus- 
tin & Moore, Inc., Long Island City, 
who related how his company had gone 
after motor business on substantially 
the same basis. 

It is a fact that the jobber has no 
unbreakable grasp on this business if 
the contractor goes after it on sound 
economic lines. But first he must re- 
alize that the customer doesn’t care a 
whoop about Trade Policies or good 
relations between contractors and job- 
bers; all he wants is good material 
when he wants it and at discounts in 
line with those he has been receiving. 

That is where, by this system, the 
contractor, like Mr. Salmon, can beat 
the jobber to the tape ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, provided he can meet 
the jobber’s price. In the first place 
his service is almost bound to be bet- 
ter than that of the jobber. 


He is on 





the ground and without much extra 
work can make calls twice or three 
times as often as the jobber’s salesman. 
Secondly, he can become much better 
acquainted with his customer than the 
jobber can and whenever the customer 
needs some real engineering advice 
about buying materials he is right there 
to give it. And last, whenever the in- 
dustrial wants stuff right away, it can 
be had without any long-distance tele- 
phoning or wiring and waiting a day 
or two for express shipments. Thus 
while the contractor can’t do any bet- 
ter on prices for the industrial than the 
jobber can he can render service that 
the jobber cannot hope to match and 
on that basis, prices being equal, the 
industrial is an easy customer to get 


and to hold. 


The jobbers are not averse to doing 
business this way either, nor is that 
strange. All they ask for is the busi- 
ness. If it can come through the con- 
tractor, so much the better, and a num- 
ber of them have cooperated with the 
Salmon Company in routing it this 
way. 


At first Mr. Salmon tried the system 
rather tentatively, because it was best 
to find out how it would work before 
the company got into it too deep. There 
are approximately 250 firms in Syra- 
cuse that can be classed as fair sized 
industrials and by last spring thirty of 
these were on the books of the company. 
Solicitation was and will continue to be 
limited entirely to local firms, for Mr. 
Salmon has no intention or desire to 
enter the jobbing lists. 


there is no size-limit set 
when Mr. Salmon chooses what indus- 
trials to solicit. If the salesman can 
get close enough to the electrician on 
armature winding and the electrician 
has something to say about the pur- 
chase of his supplies, then he goes after 
the purchasing agent, no matter what 
the size of the plant is. 

Sales of supplies at the first of the 
year were averaging a thousand dollars 
a month. 

In February of this year the total 
month’s business increased to $1,400; 
in March it mounted to $1,638, and has 
shown a fair increase each month. In 
addition there came in, directly through 
this intensive calling on prospects, sev- 
eral wiring jobs and motor repair jobs, 
and in one case an $8,000 order for all 
the electrical material for a large sum- 
mer estate being built by an executive 


However, 





of one of these manufacturing plants. 
This order came solely by the help 
Salmon was able to give in laying out 


the work. 

Decidedly, the jobber doesn’t own the 
industrials where M. H. Salmon is con- 
cerned. His method of getting his share 
of this business is so simple that it 
seems strange so few have thought of 
it before. When enough contractors 
can adapt it to their own circumstances 
that particular section of the A. E. I. 
Trade Policy dealing with jobbers’ 
sales to industrials will find itself 
solved. 


Care and thought must be given to 
the sales plan—but that’s another story. 





This Disease Needs Strong 
Medicine 


A new name for an old disease has 
been discovered by the Association of 
Certified Electricians of Northern Ohio 
and the manner in which a recent bul- 
letin of the organization describes the 
symptoms and results of the illness 
makes good reading for electrical con- 
tractors. The common or garden name 
for the disease is “price cutting,” but 
the A. C. E. terms it “Dementia Elec- 
trica.” 


“This dreadful disease,” says the bul- 
letin, “has become an epidemic and has 
played such havoc with the electrical 
industry that bankers and jobbers have 
been looking for some way to check its 
further development. 

“Dementia electrica is doing to the 
electrical contracting business what the 
boll weevil is doing to the cotton indus- 
try or what tuberculosis does to our 
lungs. It destroys everything we have, 
and does not leave a thing, not even the 
sympathy of our business associates. 

“A recent bulletin describes this dis- 
ease as follows: ‘Dementia electrica 
is the term applied by brain specialists 
to contractors who have an uncontrolla- 
ble mania for taking contract jobs at 
less than cost.’ 

“The first stages of dementia electrica 
are very pleasing to the contractor, es- 
pecially the new contractor inasmuch as 
he finds it very easy to get plenty of 
jobs and he naturally thinks there is 
nothing wrong with him or his business 
methods. The sad part of this epidemic 
is that the contractor who has it bad is 
the last one to realize it and often re- 
fuses to even try to cure himself until 
it is too late. 
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Jerry’s Sprained Knee 








and What It Cost the Boss in Time Lost, to Say Nothing About 
Compensation Insurance, Hospital and Doctors Bills 


NE Monday morning the small de- 
livery truck of the Right Way 
Electric Company drew up before 

the partly-finished shell of a_two- 
family house in a Westchester suburb. 
In it were Mike Dillon, one of the com- 
pany’s foremen; two journeymen, Joe 
Kaufman and Jerry Bryant, and a 
helper, Johnny Hall. And with them, 
unobserved, rode an Imaginary Book- 
keeper to record the figures for this 
story. 

The two-family house was to be a 
rush job, for the general contractor 
wanted to start the plastering as soon 
as possible and the two journeymen 
and the helper were counted on to do 
the roughing-in in the shortest possible 
time. Thus they were there bright and 
early and the foreman explained the 
layout to them quickly but thoroughly. 
Meanwhile the Invisible Bookkeeper 
figured on the cost of the job as he had 
heard it mentioned in the office. 


“Let’s see,” he said to himself. “The 
Boss took this job for $286. He figures 
his overhead at thirty percent and his 
profit at ten percent. Working it out 
backwards that means his prime cost 
for labor and materials is $200, his 
overhead is $60 and his net profit is 
$26. It sounds fair enough if the men 
don’t waste any time:” 

Apparently they weren’t going to. 
Already they were unloading their ma- 
terials and tools from the truck and 
carrying them into the house. Mike, 
the foreman, swore moderately when 
he saw Jerry unload a somewhat bat- 
tered ladder and hoist it on his shoul- 
der. 

“Say, Jerry,” he growled. “Thought 
I told you to get a new ladder from the 
stockroom? That one has a weak side 
and that patching with wire is apt to 
give way any minute and dump one of 
you birds on the floor. Put that back 


and I’ll send out a new one during the 
morning.” 

“Oh, what.the deuce,” Jerry told him 
with a grin. “We'll have this job half 
finished before you could get a new 











HE figures on which this short 
story is based come from the 
president of one of the large contract- 
ing firms of New York City, and he in 
turn obtained them through careful 
checking of a minor accident on one 
of his jobs. Purposely he put the 
costs as low as he could possibly fig- 
ure because he decided that it would 
be better to underestimate than to ap- 
pear to exaggerate even a little. Even 
so they are impressive, showing as 
they do that even an unimportant ac- 
cident may eat up a good part of the 
profit on a moderate-sized job. 
—Editor. 








ladder out here, Mike. This’ll do for 
today. 

So, seeing it was a rush job, Mike 
capitulated. 

“But be darn careful with it,” he 
warned, and after seeing the last coil 
of wire into the house drove off to a 
job across town. 

Inside the work went rapidly. The 
conduit mounted without pause to the 
ceiling of the first floor and finally the 
joint of the last length raised itself out 
of Jerry’s reach as he stood on the 
newly-laid flooring. 

“Hey, Johnny,” he yelled, “on deck 
with that ladder.” 

And Johnny got on deck with the 
ladder pretty quickly, knowing that 
this was a rush job and that Jerry was 
a fast workman, rush job or not. Just 
behind him came the Invisible Book- 
keeper. 

“The Boss will make some money on 
this job,” he thought, “if these lads 
keep on working like this.” 

Johnny spread the ladder out and 
shook it testingly. He ventured some 
advice. 

“Go easy with her, Jerry. Looks to 
me like she’s mighty weak on that one 
side.” 

“Listen, kid,” Jerry told him, “I been 
going easy with ladders since before 
your name was dry on the birth lists.” 

So the helper shut up and watched 
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Jerry mount the ladder, carefully plac- 
ing his weight on the good side. Jerry 
knew how to do it all right. The 
helper handed him the pipe, already 
cut to the right length and threaded 
and Jerry swung it into place skillfully. 
All was lovely until Joe Kaufman, the 
other journeyman, called up from the 
basement where he was setting the serv- 
ice main. 

“Who the deuce has got that set- 
wrench?” he wanted to know. 

Jerry looked around from his work 
and his eye lit on one end of the 
wanted wrench protruding from the 
space between the wall and the tool- 
box. 

“There it is, Johnny,” he told the 
helper. 

“But Johnny failed to catch the ex- 
act direction of Jerry’s nod and halted 
irresolutely. So Jerry pointed at it, 
leaning over a bit as he did so. 

That was the end of that ladder, for 
as Jerry inadvertently threw his weight 
‘o the weak side the leg gave way and 
a surprised journeyman, a piece of con- 
duit, six pipe wrenches, and a wrecked 
ladder piled up on the floor simultane- 
ously. 

Johnny grinned admiringly at the 
command of sulphurous English dis- 
played by his fallen boss. Meantime 
the Invisible Bookkeeper looked at his 
watch. It was exactly twenty minutes 
after nine. After an ineffectual effort 
to get up, Jerry commanded: 

“Hey, kid, wipe that grin off your 
face and give me a hand here—musta 
twisted my knee pretty much. And if 
you say ‘I told you so,’ by gravy, Ill 
knock you kicking, bad knee or not.” 

By that time Joe had come running 
up from the basement and between him 
and Johnny they got Jerry to his feet. 
He tested his leg gingerly and decided 
he couldn’t stand on it. 

“The doctor for you, bozo,” said 
Joe, but Jerry shook his head. 

“A little liniment and a bandage is 
all I need,” he deprecated, “and if 
you'll help me down to the drug store 
we can get those. Johnny needn’t come 
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—let him finish up the pipe in this 
room.” 

Johnny did. But it only took him 
tweniy minutes and for forty minutes 
more he sat around and wondered if he 
was ever going to make enough money 
to buy his girl that ring she wanted 
and just how good this Tunney really 
was and all the other things kids 
wonder about when they haven't any- 
thing else to do. 

At the end of that time Jerry and Joe 
showed up and the Invisible Bookkeeper 
jotted down two items as follows: 


Time lost for two journeymen, 1 

DP anagneebesnesscunenaes $3.00 
Time lost for one helper, 40 min.. 0.65 

“How’s it feel, Jerry?” Johnny asked. 

“Rotten, but I can get around on it.” 

He could after a fashion, but it 
slowed up his work at least 50 percent, 
the Invisible Book-keeper figured, and 
when the foreman got around again late 
in the afternoon it was evident that 
enough was going to run over to keep a 
man busy an extra morning. 

“How come?” he wanted to know. 
“What's the idea of loafing on the job 
this way?” 

So Jerry took some more time off to 
explain the accident. Following that 
the foreman spent five minutes deliv- 
ering a lecture on the dumb bozos that 
would use a rickety ladder. Then it 
took him fifteen minutes to look 
through all the pockets and boxes in 
the truck to find the blankety-blank ac- 
cident report blanks and another fif- 
teen minutes to fill one out, since the 
foreman was much better at wiring than 
at literary pursuits. That done, he drove 
off after telling Jerry to be sure to see 
the doctor. 

“It’s paid for,” he commented, “and 
we might as well use that compensa- 
tion insurance when the Boss has to 
buy it any way.” 

By the time the men were ready to 
knock off work the Invisible Book- 
keeper had these additional figures in 


- his book: 
Foreman’s time, investigating and 
making out report—45 min... .$1.50 
Journeyman’s time at doctor—I 


MI vedéccscesetvesadseses 1.50 
Journeyman’s time extra on job— 
ORONO 6 ccnviscedenevesseses 6.00 


Being a pretty active sort of Invisible 
Bookkeeper he caught up with the fore- 
man before he got back to the office and 
rode in on the tailboard of the truck. 
There Mike turned in the accident re- 


port and next morning it traveled these 
rounds: Superintendent, office mana- 
ger—who spent ten minutes on the 
phone with the doctor to whom Jerry 
had been sent—, bookkeeper and the 
stenographer who sent out the notifica- 
tion to the insurance company. 

The Invisible Bookkeeper followed 
all these operations and then put down 
their cost as closely as he could esti- 
mate it. The item read: 


Expenses of time in office on ac- 
GOES OGRE (oo cccccccccvens $5.50 


He proceeded to collect all his fig- 
ures on this very minor injury to a 
good but careless workman. They 
added to the surprising total of $18.15. 

Then he dug out his figures on the 
cost of the job and the net profit. The 
latter was $26. 

“Gee,” he thought, “wait until I show 
the Boss this. One sprained knee costs 
him $18.15 out of a $26 profit. I'll bet 
he’s going to see that the men have 
good ladders after this.” 


However, the Boss was busy when 
the Invisible Bookkeeper went to the 
door of his private office. That is, he 
had his feet on the desk and had just 
accepted a cigar from his friend, Ed 
Flannigan, the masonry contractor, 
prior to going into conference with him 
on the World’s Series, their respective 
golf games and whether or not women 
looked better with long or short skirts. 
Having decided something or other on 
these matters their minds strayed cas- 
ually back to business. , 

“How're things coming?” Ed Flan- 
nigan wanted to know. 

“Pretty good, Ed,” said the Boss. 
“We got the wiring on all the two-fam- 
ilies in that new subdivision on River 
Road—about a hundred of them. Not 
big work—had to estimate pretty close 
to get them—but we figure to make 
close to $30 per house.” 

The Invisible Bookkeeper tried to 
break in and tell the Boss that there 
was at least one house he wouldn’t 
make that on, but Ed Flannigan’s hearty 
boom drowned out the invisible whisper, 
if you could call it that. 

“That’s fine,” he said approvingly. 
“Not so good with me. Had a bad ac- 
cident on the new bank—scaffold gave 
way and dumped five boys to the base- 
ment. Nobody killed, but all of ’em 
pretty badly hurt. It’s costing me a 
lot of jack, too, the way it’s got the 
rest of the boys wasting time talking 
about it and looking over their shoul- 








der to see if their ropes are parting.” 

“Tough luck, Ed,” commented the 
Boss. “I’ve been pretty lucky lately— 
had a few minor accidents on this sub. 
division job, but nothing to amount to 
much. And of course they haven’t cost 
me anything—the compensation insur. 
ance takes care of it all.” 

The Invisible Bookkeeper tried again 
to interrupt and show the figures on 
just a minor accident that had taken 
about 65 percent of the profit out of one 
particular job. But the Boss and Ed 
Flannigan evidently couldn’t see him at 
all, for they walked out of the office 
without even turning their heads in an- 
swer to his explanation of accident cost. 

And, the Invisible Bookkeeper con- 
cluded, the chances were that that Boss 
never would see or hear him. 





Laboratories 
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Underwriters’ 


practice. The proper, orderly and final 
adjustment of such cases often requires 
much time and discussion and has oc- 
casionally been complicated by the in- 
jection of interests or points of view not 
of a purely engineering character. This 
is not strange when the great number of 
persons. companies and interests of all 
sorts are considered. It has, however. 
always been the sincere purpose of both 
the Electrical Committee and the Labo- 
ratories to coordinate their efforts to the 
end that both in installation rules and in 
the judgment of appliances reasonable 
safety may be maintained while full op- 
portunity is given for new develop- 
ments to find proper recognition. 


These are problems of human rela- 
tions as well as of engineering. They 
are inevitable accompaniments of any 
system of standardization and rule en- 
forcement. 


Quite recently representatives of the 
electrical manufacturers and of the 
Laboratories have agreed upon a clear 
statement of procedure for the Labora- 
tories in dealing with new problems and 
in correlating the Laboratories’ work 
both in scope, time and method with the 
work of the Code Committee and _ its 
Article Committees. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that this clearly stated proced- 
ure of which public announcement will 
shortly be made will remove much if 
not all of the misunderstandings or dis- 
agreements which have formerly em- 
barrassed and obstructed the work of 
both organizations. 
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Fatigue Losses 


Subordinate Foremen 


EAVING the foreman, we come to 
L a consideration of the proper use 

of the journeymen and helpers. 
The writer wishes to stress one feature 
in this regard, namely, the desirability 
of robust physical specimens whenever 
possible. Really healthy men are es- 
sential if a full day’s work is to be ex- 
pected. The weakling, and the small, 
light man usually cannot stand the gaff 
of heavy construction work; their logi- 
cal field is finishing up a job, or doing 
telephone, low tension and light work. 

Not only should the men be in good 
condition when they are hired, but ev- 
ery effort should be made to keep them 
healthy. Fatigue occasioned by over- 
time work, or dissipation, must be 
guarded against, for without fail the 
daily output of tired men is less than 
that of those perfectly rested. 

Not only do men slow up at the end 
of a regular day, but the man who has 
worked all evening, or half the night, 
simply cannot do his usual quota of 
work the next day. His human ma- 
chinery may be willing to try, but con- 
tinual effort produces a fatigue that the 
brain cannot conquer, a fatigue that 
only proper rest can relieve. 


Overtime 


Because of the physiological struc- 
ture of every man, contractors who ex- 
pect a maximum day’s work ought in 
justice to themselves to prohibit any 
work which requires overtime pay. 
Every time they put more than a regu- 
lar week’s pay in a man’s envelope, 
they are doing an injustice to them- 
selves, and in many cases to their cus- 
tomer, and to the man. 

Fatigue not only reduces the ability 
to work at utmost proficiency, but it 


*Chapter I appeared in the August issue, and 
Chapter II in the October issue, 


CHAPTER III’ 


Specializing 


By M. S. MacNAUGHT 


also increases susceptibility to acci- 
dents. Carefully kept insurance rec- 
ords have proven conclusively that acci- 
dents occur most frequently when men 
are tired, their faculties dimmed by ex- 
ertion and natural reactions slowed 
down to such an extent that impending 
danger catches the victim off his guard. 


Faced with such a condition, the cau- 
tious contractor sees a chance to reduce 
his accident rate, with resultant lower- 
ing of his insurance costs—and of still 
more importance, increased efficiency of 
his working crews. Every accident 
causes lost time, while the man is hav- 
ing his wound dressed, and afterward, 
due to the fact that his injury may 
seriously hamper his active work. 


Holidays 


In the ordinary course of events, holi- 
days should perhaps be given a greater 
welcome among contractors. Bringing 
an opportunity for rest and recreation 
to the employees, they are a powerful 
preventive of fatigue. To be sure, they 
sometimes break into a week when ev- 
ery hour of work is vitally needed; but 
the chances are that the rate of produc- 
tion per hour during a short week is 
somewhat higher than during a full 44 
hour week. In other words, the con- 
tractor’s dollar of wages buys more 
finished product when a holiday offers 
opportunity for rest. 

The actual administration of the men 
as they work is sometimes solely the 
function of the foreman; in other cases, 


sub-foremen, straw bosses, gang bosses, ° 


call them what you will, handle small 
groups of the men, these subordinate 
foremen being responsible to the head 
foreman, receiving their instructions 
from him. ‘In the case of really big 
construction work, with thirty or forty 
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Handling of Material 
Evils of Quantity Production 


or more electricians at work, there is a 
very real need for division of the 
workmen into gangs of ten, each under 
the eye of a good journeyman. 

This man should be an expert on the 
work he is overseeing, and if he is of 
the proper type, he should be able to 
turn out a good day’s manual labor 
while directing his men. A straw boss 
should always be willing to work hard, 
setting the pace for his gang, at the 
same time correcting faults, instructing 
and laying out work. The proper use 
of the straw boss inevitably results in 
more efficient production, for he can 
watch his few men far better than a 
single foreman could watch every man 
of the forty or fifty men on the job. 
Mistakes decrease, teamwork is im- 
proved, material is used most effec- 
tively. 

Straw Bosses 

Along the line of straw bosses, a 
word might be said about the use of 
two foremen on a job. It sometimes 
happens that a shop has a man who is 
an excellent handler of pipe installa- 
tion, a man who understands roughing- 
in thoroughly, and knows how to handle 
men on such work, but who is not suffi- 
ciently technical to readily grasp the 
details of special conditions in the fin- 
ishing phase of the job. A shop which 
is handling a considerable quantity of 
big construction can in many cases use 
one man to supervise the rough work, 
and then substitute a man with more 
specialized knowledge of the comple- 
tion of the job. 

Such substitution requires tact, and 
also presupposes that the finishing ex- 
pert is put to work on the job several 
weeks before the roughing-in foreman 
leaves, in order that he may learn the 
details of the job thoroughly. This 
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shifting of foremen cannot wisely be 
done on a small job, is of questionable 
value on the medium size job, and 
should only be regularly considered on 
contracts in excess of $50,000. 


It has been found a profitable scheme 
largely because it recognizes that in 
many cases the thick-necked, rough and 
ready foreman who delights in rapidly 
installing pipe is not wholly fitted, eith- 
er by nature or training to patiently 
supervise the rather slow process of 
finishing up a high grade job. And 
vice versa, the quiet, careful, clean 
workman who is happy in making an 
intricate telephone or similar system 
work perfectly, is usually unfit for a 
foreman’s job when the concrete is flow- 
ing freely and brute strength counts 
for as much as brains. If the two dif- 
ferent natures can be adapted to their 
proper sphere, and each big job divided 
accordingly, economy is often the re- 
ward. 

Specializing 


One tremendous advantage of the big 
job over the small is that the work of 
the individual men can be specialized, 
with resultant increase in efficiency. For 
instance, on a building of good size, 
one pair of men can be detailed to 
make up typical lengths of conduit, 
while another pair installs it as fast as 
construction conditions permit. In this 
way, one group of men putting in out- 
lets on floor after floor soon memorize 
typical layouts, become better acquaint- 
ed with easy methods of surmounting 
special structural difficulties, and learn 
other means of speeding up their work. 

They produce more, quite uncon- 
sciously, this for the reason that con- 
stant repetition cannot help but give 
greater facility. The workmen, without 
actually killing time, cannot, therefore, 
do anything but turn out more work 
per day. The lesson to be learned is 
to keep a man on one type of work just 
as constantly as possible. It may be 
roughing-in conduit; it may be hand- 
ling fixtures; it may be setting panels, 
or switches or plates; it may be install- 
ing telephones, or calling systems; any- 
how, keep him on one thing, never have 
him set panels one day, hang fixtures 
the next, put on plates the next, and 
tinker with telephones on still another 
day. Labor is cruelly wasted in that 
way. 

To sum up, the most satisfactory gen- 
eral rule to follow in the handling of 
building labor is: Keep every man busy 


every minute he draws pay, on directly 
productive work. That is the ideal con- 
dition; and contractors will become 
more successful in direct proportion to 
their care in observing such a doctrine. 

The efficient handling of material oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the art of 
job management, every refinement re- 
sulting in reduced labor costs, reduced 
teaming and breakage charge. Yet this 
phase of construction has not received 
the attention from contractors it so 
richly deserves; and as a result, those 
executives who do decide to study their 
material handling problems are sure to 
find themselves in a position to reduce 
operating costs below that of their less 
progressive competitors. 


Handling Material 


It is impossible to describe in detail 
the methods for handling every one of 
the many conditions met with on con- 
struction work; every job is different, 
with individual difficulties which cannot 
be conquered by applying a single 
magic formula. But there are certain 
principles covering some phases of con- 
struction work which can be pointed 
out in a general way so that the con- 
tractor will at least know in what ways 
his material problems can be attacked. 

Every minute spent by men in the 
handling of material other than at the 
time of actual installation is non-pro- 
ductive. Conduit which must be moved 
from one location to another represents 
a certain increased cost over conduit 
which arrives at the right time and 
needs only to be delivered in one place. 


The contractor can profitably spend 
part of his time teaching his foremen 
and purchasing agent to cooperate so 
that material will be listed for shipment 
at exactly the right time. It should ar- 
rive at the job just a few days before 
it will be actually used. For instance, 
a ten-story building may require a hun- 
dred thousand feet of conduit. If it is 
all shipped at once, it must first be 
piled somewhere in the excavation, or on 
adjoining property. Then as the build- 
ing goes up, it must be shifted from 
time to time to avoid conflict with other 
trades. And finally, it must be carried 
to the upper floors as required. 


All this involves a great deal of waste 
time, for each time the conduit is 
moved, men must be taken from regular 
work to act as laborers. The preven- 
tive! Order material in one big lot 
to get the right price, but see to it that 
it reaches the job only as _ needed. 


—— 


Usually an order can be shipped in gey. 
eral installments, either directly from 
the jobber’s storehouse, or from the 


contractor’s stock room. Thus, conduit 


might be shipped in twenty thousand 
foot lots. When it arrived, it could be 
unloaded at the general contractor's 
hoist, loaded on and delivered directly 
to the floors where it is to be used. The 
hoist may cost five dollars an hour— 
but it is decidedly worth while, for jt 
saves the labor cost of handling conduit 
length by length up the side of the 
building, with one man on each floor, 


When material does arrive, it should 
be stored properly, and in the right 
places. Conduit, for instance, should 
be piled horizontally in a place reason. 
ably free from moisture, and protected 
from mechanical injury which might 
crush it or harm the threads. Cabinets 
should be piled on wooden supports, 
care being taken to keep them flat s0 
they will not warp. A warped cabinet 
throws screw holes out of line, and 
causes no end of trouble to bring the 
edges flush with the partition lines. 
Fixtures and similar breakable material 
should be stored in a protected loca- 
tion; and plates, switches, etc., should 
invariably be kept in a_theft-proof 
place. Practically every bit of material 
the electrician uses has its peculiarities 
which require proper storage, the pen- 
alty for improper care being labor lost 
repairing the damage, or money lost 
replacing broken, or stolen material. 


Storing Material 


For most efficient handling, material 
should ordinarily be located near the 
center of the area where it is to be 
used. Thus, conduit should be piled at 
a convenient point near the middle of a 
floor, with tool chest and pipe vise 
handy. It is then equally accessible to 
all men working on the floor, and a 
minimum of time is wasted walking 
back and forth. The same applies to 
wire, fittings, fixtures, etc. 

Not only should material be placed 
in a central location, but to place it 
there most efficiently, a helper or stock 
clerk should carry it from _ floors 
below, or from the delivery truck. 
Journeymen should not be employed on 
anything except directly productive 
work. Then, too, small material such 
as tools, boxes, etc., should be delivered 
by a helper or apprentice directly to the 
man as he works. 


On a big job, an apprentice at low 
wages earns his pay many times over 
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if he just makes it his job to keep in 
touch with every gang, running their 
errands for screws, drills, dies, fittings, 
etc. A journeyman at $1.50 an hour 
wastes a lot of time and money if he 
climbs down several ladders to the 
shanty for a drill or screws, and then 
journeys back again. Such a trip may 
easily cost fifty cents and twenty such 
trips a day would be conservative on a 
big job. So an apprentice who attended 
to such work would be worth very close 
to $10 a day, and probably would not 
cost over $3.00. 

On some jobs, being carried on at a 
considerable distance from the shop, 
arrangements may be made to buy all 
material locally, at a respectable sav- 
ing over purchasing at the home office, 
and re-shipping. Expressage and freight 
are items of large size on distant work, 
and any method which eliminates them 
wholly or in part is worthy of adoption. 
Not only is cartage expensive, but all 
too often material is delayed or lost in 
shipment, with consequent interruption 
of efficient work. 

Local jobbers are very often ready to 
welcome the trade of an out-of-town 
contractor, and will agree to fairly 
good price concessions. Usually the 
saving in freight expense more than 
balances the somewhat increased cost 
from a small local man, although gen- 
erally these jobbers are glad to give 
close to rock-bottom prices. That, of 
course, depends on local conditions, but 
a trip to the town before actual con- 
struction starts can often be turned 
into a profitable journey simply by fa- 
cilitating advantageous relationships 
with business houses. 

So far as the actual installation is 
concerned, assuming good material, and 
proper handling of men, the use of la- 
bor saving devices to prepare and in- 
stall the system is of major importance. 
For instance, if a large amount of con- 
duit is to be used, rather than cutting 
and threading by hand, a power drive 
should be employed. Such a device 
speeds up the production of one man 
enormously, and pays for itself many 
times over in the course of a year. 

Portable pipe benches, power drills, 
rachet die stocks, pipe benders and sim- 
ilar labor-conserving implements are 
desirable, and often essential on every 
job of consequence. Multiply man 
power at every opportunity! We ride 
in automobiles because manufacturers 
have invested millions in machinery to 


supplant the slow, painstaking crafts- 
man. As a class, contractors simply 
must take a lesson from manufacturing 
progress and adopt advanced mechani- 
cal contrivances whenever they make 
possible even a slight saving. 

Then too, all through the job, mater- 
ial can be bought with an eye to saving 
labor. Panels that mount easily in the 
boxes; solderless wire connectors for 
making joints and hanging fixtures; 
fittings on exposed work that call for 
a minimum of labor; these and many 
others contribute to efficient installation 
of material, and thereby have their part 
in making every job profitable. 

While the electragist can deduce meth- 
ods suited to his special case from these 
general principles of efficient job man- 
agement, the writer wishes to point out 
that our industry differs from many 
others in this respect; maximum produc- 
tion efficiency is not necessarily reached 
when all possible business is obtained. 


Automobile and other manufacturers 
may be able to turn out 100,000 units 
at a cheaper rate than 10,000—but they 


‘handle a routine product, repeating 


identical operations countless times. 
Under such conditions, increased quan- 
tity can often spell increased efficiency. 

In our business, practically every job 
is special, and requires thought, atten- 
tion, planning and management. The 
more jobs, the less personal attention 
can be paid each one, and so instead of 
greater efficiency, we encounter lower 
efficiency. 


The quality of the finished product, 
with the enduring reputation it gives, 
and maximum profit per dollar of gross 
business both call for only that quantity 
of annual contracts that can be given 
personal attention. Why wreck a good 
small business by unwise expansion, 
when by remaining small and adopting 
or creating the right management meth- 
ods a virtual gold mine can be created? 


Scheme for Stopping Motor from. 


Remote Points 
By J. A. HAWTHORNE 


CONTRACTOR was called in to a 

woodworking plant to suggest some 
form of safety device for stopping a 
motor from one of many remote points 
in case of emergency. 
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Note: "No Field” Box 
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Conduit System between 
Machines and Push Buttons 
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The plant consisted of ten woodwork- 
ing machines such as lathes, planers, 
band saws and circular saws, etc., all 
of which were driven from a line shaft, 
the line shaft being driven by a 15 
H. P. direct current motor. 

After inspection of the motor and 
starting equipment the contractor de- 
cided to run a conduit system from one 
machine to another and hence home to 
the starting box. At each machine a 
substantial push button was conven- 
iently located and was labeled “Emer- 
gency Button to Stop Motor.” The wir- 
ing diagram is submitted herewith. It 


will be noted that the push buttons are 
all connected in parallel and when the 
circuit is closed it forms a shunt around 
the retaining magnet and demagnetizes 
it which permits the spring of the han- 
dle to bring the handle quickly to an 
open circuit position. 

As will be noticed in the diagram, 
the starting box is of the “No Field” 
type, consequently short circuiting this 
coil will cause no material rise of cur- 
rent in the field circuit. Then, too, the 
action is so rapid that little or no dan- 
gerous arcing would occur between ad- 
jacent contact points on the box. 

If the starting box were of the “No 
Voltage” type it would be impossible 
to use this method because in this type 
the retaining magnet is directly across 
the line rather than in series with the 
field and a “dead short” would result. 
It would be possible, however, in this 
case to use a number of normally closed 
push buttons or switches in series with 
the “No Voltage” release coil, so that 
operating any push button would open 
the circuit through the coil. 

This is a simple and inexpensive 
method by reason of the fact that re- 
lays and solenoids are eliminated. 





A Wiring Job that Meets A Great 
Bank’s Needs 


Newest Washington Bank Has Installation Particularly 


Designed for Flexibility in: 


1. Lighting 


DEQUACY in wiring and com- 
{A pleteness in the finest detail has 
been the keynote in the design of 
the new Federal American National 
Bank Building, recently opened to the 
public at Washington, D. C. A mod- 
ern banking institution such as this uses 
electricity in many ways. Beside a very 
complete illumination system and the 
supply of power to motors of the larger 
sizes, power at 110 volts must be avail- 
able for operating numerous varieties 
of business machines. The signal sys- 
tem must be elaborate, providing both 
private and public telephone connec- 
tions in all parts of the building as well 
as annunciators and the telautograph. 

An important feature is the alarm 
system. This bank has “day raid” out- 
lets at short intervals throughout the 
entire building. The safety deposit 
vault is equipped with an alarm system 
which warns watchmen and rings a sig- 
nal in officials’ homes if at any time a 
metal object touches the walls of the 
vault. As an extra precaution, an alarm 
rings loudly on the main floor if these 
various alarms on the vault door are 
not set when the door is closed. 

The building is five stories in height, 
the street level floor being occupied by 
several The second floor is 
reached by a wide marble stairway 
leading from the street and houses the 
lobby and business offices of the bank 
with its various cashiers’ cages, officials’ 
offices and semi-private consultation 
booths. The central part of this bank- 
ing floor extends upwards for two floors 
and thus makes the second floor a mez- 
zanine. At present this floor is sparsely 
occupied and contains only stock rooms 
and general file rooms. However, it is 


stores. 


completely wired for future use, there 
being a generous supply of telephone, 
signal and light outlets, which will be 
described later. 








2. Power 
By B. E. DEMENT and P. B. NELSON 


The workrooms of the bank are on 
the fourth floor and are made up of 
the bookkeeping department, file, sten- 
cil, etc., rooms. The safety deposit 
vault, the usual office space and cus- 


tomers’ booths, as well as the commit- 








3. Signal Systems 


tee rooms, are located on the basement 
floor. 

Light and power service is brought in 
by two sets of cables. These con. 
ductors, three 700,000 c. m. cables for 
light and three 900,000 c. m. cables for 
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Wiring Plan of the Main Banking Floor 
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power, run to the light and power serv- 
ice switches in the boiler room and 
from there feed to the main feeder 
panelboard located also in the boiler 
room a short distance away. Lighting 
circuits are supplied by one panelboard 
on each of the banking floors, all of 
which are fed by one vertical riser con- 
sisting of three 500,000 c. m. cables. 
Each of the seven stores on the ground 
floor is supplied by a separate set of 
feeders from the main feeder panel- 
hoard. 

Power circuits for the centrifugal fan 
motors, refrigerating plant, boiler room 
pumps, batiery charger for clock and 
bell system, all located on the basement 
floor, are carried direct from the main 
feeder panelboard. Power for the ele- 


vator motors in the machinery room 
located on top of the building is fur- 
nished by three No. 2 conductors en- 
closed in 114-in. conduit and run next 
to other power, light and phone risers 
near the freight elevator shaft in the 
rear of the building. Private telephone 
as well as bell and annunciator con- 
duits on each of the floors connect with 
an inter-connecting box. This box in 
turn taps off from a vertical riser which 
is composed of three 114-in. conduits 
terminating in an inter-connecting box 
in the basement. The public telephone 
system feeds from a large box in the 
basement through a vertical riser con- 
sisting of a 3-in. conduit to a public 
telephone connection cabinet on each 
floor, to which each of the branch tele- 
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Wiring Plan of the Mezzanine Floor 





phone conduits on that particular floor 
run. All of these risers run on two op- 
posite sides of the freight elevator shaft 
which is located in the rear of the build- 
ing on the right hand side. 


The bells, clocks and annunciators as 
well as private telephones are operated 
from storage batteries located in the 
basement and which are charged by 
motor gencrator units also in the base- 
ment. All low tension wires from the 
various floors which feed through the 
three 114-in. conduits to the basement 
floor terminates in a large rack, contain- 
ing inter-connecting strips. It is pos- 
sible in this rack to inter-connect any 
two openings on any floor or any two 
outlets in the entire building. The pub- 
lic telephone cables from the various 
floors terminate in a interconnecting 
box in the basement to which service 
cables also terminate, thus allowing for 
connections to the local system. 


The banking section of the basement 
floor is occupied by the safe deposit 
vault, safe deposit rooms and commit- 
tee rooms. The illumination scheme 
throughout this section is such as to 
closely resemble daylight. This is made 
possible by the use of high intensity 
semi-indirect white glass fixtures. In 
the safe deposit department are a num- 
ber of private booths for the use of 
patrons, each having a ceiling light con- 
trolled by a door switch. There is also 
in each booth a small light located 
about three feet from the floor, by 
means of which any object on the floor 
can be clearly defined. Outlets for both 
private and public telephones are lo- 
cated at convenient points. 

Outlets ace provided for communica- 
tion, alarm and lighting purposes at 
frequent intervals throughout the en- 
tire flocr space occupied by the bank 
on all of the four floors. In each of the 
two rooms in the safe deposit depart- 
ment in the basement are two rows of 
outlets in the floor for private and pub- 
lic telephone and light. These rows are 
six feet apart. In one room the triple 
gang outlets in each of the rows are 
five feet apart and these three-gang 
floor outlets in the other safe deposit 
room are at intervals of six feet. There 
are 10 sets of outlets in one room and 
12 in the other. Conduit runs between 
the outlet boxes and to cabinets. These 
are 114-in. for public and private tele- 
phone service and 1 in. for light. All 
connections are made to these under- 
floor lines from the light and intercon- 
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necting cabinets located in the base- 
ment. Both private and public tele- 
phone connections are found in the 
vault itself for use in event an employee 
becomes locked in. 


On the main banking floor there is 
a large central space for the use of the 
public, with cages extending along the 
side at the right of the main entrance 
and the side opposite the entrance. On 
the third or left hand side there is a 
counter only. Underfloor conduits car- 
rying public telephone, private tele- 
phone, dictaphone, telautograph, and 
light connections are run under the 
cages. with five-gang outlets spaced five 
feet apart. A five-gang floor outlet for 
the same service is also located in the 
information booth in the center of the 
public space. Condnits for the light- 
ing circuits are ] in. and for all other 
service are 114 in. In each case 10 to 
12 floor outlets are served by one home 
run from the proposed cabinet. 


Underfloor Conduits 


“Day raid” outlets in 114-in. conduit 
are also run alongside of the previ- 
ously described system of conduits with 
outlets at the same locations. 

Two similar sets of these underfloor 
conduits are located in the working 
space on the left hand side of the bank- 
ing floor, one near the outside wall with 
outlets spaced 10 feet apart and one set 
close to the counter with outlets at four- 
foot intervals. Here, there are 8 out- 
lets in the one case and 10 outlets in 
the other which are served by one home 
run. 


Three Conduo-base is run 
along the back of the counter at the 
front of the cages the full length of 
each side. Each run is tied to the inter- 
connection box on the banking floor by 
means of three 114-in. conduits. 


section 


On the first balcony or mezzanine 
floor, are floor outlets for private and 
public telephone as well as light. These 
run in two rows, 6 ft. apart on each 
side of the open shaft space. All of the 
5-gang outlets are spaced 6 ft. apart. 

The fourth floor has a large centrally 
situated room, used for committee 
meetings, the various work rooms of the 
bank being located in the space on each 
side. Two rows of conduits, 8 ft. apart 
run in the space for workrooms on each 
side and supply floor outlets for private 
and public telephones and lights. These 
outlets occur every 6 ft. Outlets for 
telautographs, annunciators. and dicta- 


phone are found on the walls at fre- 
quent intervals. All light circuits and 
power circuits for business machines 
are fed from a panel located on this 
floor and the low tension circuits ter- 
minate in the inter-connecting box are 
also located on this floor. 


Lighting fixtures that are located in 
rooms or compartments that have the 
controlling switch on the outside wall. 
have a small red light in circuit with 
this switch to remind the passerby that 


~ 


the light is still on. On the fourth floor 
many electrical banking appliances ay 
used. Franking machines, check cap. 
cellers, typewriters, and bookkeeping 
machines all are operated electrically, 
The E. C. Ernst Company of Wash. 
ington, D. C., were the wiring contrac. 
tors and the fixtures were installed hy 
the O. R. Evans Company, also of tha: 
city. Alfred C. Bossom, New York 
City, and J. H. Sibour of Washington, 
D. C., associate. were the architects, 


Contractors Will Lose Less Money If 
They Trust Fewer People 


A “CREDIT letter.” originally writ- 
ten for use among the customers of 
a plumbing jobber. has been sent to all 
the members of the Florida Association 
of Electragists by Charles E. James, 
secretary, on the ground that it applied 
to electrical contractors as well as to 
plumbers. It reads: 
“Do not allow a smooth manner and 
good appearance to be a basis for credit. 


“Have the courage to turn down 
dubious accounts without hesitation. 

“If you do not know your prospective 
customer to be responsible and able to 
pay promptly, don't do his work until 
you find out. Your banker, credit bu- 
reau or supply credit man can find out 
definitely for you. Don’t take a chance 


in the dark. 

“Have everything definitely under- 
stood before the work is started. 

“State your terms definitely, and do 
not allow the customer to dictate to you. 

“When a payment is due on a con- 
tract don’t put any more material or 
labor on the job until you are paid. 
You have performed according to con- 
tract. Make your customer do the same. 
He will have more respect for you and 
if anything should go wrong, you do not 
stand to lose much. 

“Explain that you must know when 
to expect payment in order to meet your 
own accounts. 

“Send your bills regularly. 

“Personally examine all uncollected 
accounts and get a reason for any delay 
in payments. 


“Adjust all complaints promptly and 
definitely so that unadjusted items can- 
not be offered as an excuse for delayed 
pavments. 


“Do not hesitate to deal quickly with 
customers who ignore requests for pay- 
ments, or who break promises, trump 
up excuses or complaints to dodge res- 
ponsibility. 

“Never allow the allotted time to 
elapse before filing a mechanic’s lien. 


“Do not hesitate to lose a few cus- 
tomers who do not pay promptly. 

“The reputation that your bills must 
be paid will cause your bills to be put 
on the customer’s ‘must be paid” list. 





Decision Further Clarifies Re- 


sale Price Problem 


A decision which still further clari- 
fies the subject of how far a manufac- 
turer may legally go in the fixing of re- 
sale prices has recently been handed 
down by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Chicago in the so-called Cream of 
Wheat price maintenance case. 

The company was restrained from 
continuing certain alleged unfair 
methods of competition aimed at price 
maintenance, but it was also stated that 
nothing in the previous rulings of the 
Federal Trade Commission shall pre- 
vent the Cream of Wheat Company 
from: 

(1) Requesting its customers not to 
resell Cream of Wheat at less than a 
stated minimum price. 

(2) Refusing to sell to a customer 
because he resells below such requested 
price or because of other reasons. 

(3) Informing itself, through its so- 
liciting agents and through publicly 
circulated advertisements of customers 
which come to its attention, and through 
other legitimate means, as to the prices 
at which Cream of Wheat is being sold. 
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HROUGHOUT a large section of 

the Southern States cotton is the 

chief product of the soil, and the 
manufacture of cotton textile products 
is the chief industry. All the modern 
cotton mills and many of the older ones 
are electrically driven, individual mo- 
tor drives for machines being used ex- 
tensively. 

Practice has become standardized 
along very well defined lines in the 
electrical equipment of these mills. The 
cost of the very best wiring is a small 
percentage of the total investment in a 
mill, and the mill owners very gen- 
erally insist on the best, realizing the 
ultimate economy of an electrical in- 
stallation which will insure continuous 
operation of the expensive mechanical 
equipment. 

Comparatively few of our readers 
have more than a passing interest in a 
cotton mill as such, but there are many 
features of the wiring methods com- 
monly used which are of interest to all 
construction men. It is not the purpose 
of this article, therefore, to present a 
treatise on cotton mill wiring, but 
rather to describe certain features of 
one installation as exemplifying a dis- 
tinct type of industrial plant wiring. 








By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT, 
Technical Director, A. E. I. 





Wiring Systems and Methods in the 
Southern Cotton Mills 
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The two accompanying plans show 
the lighting and power layouts in a por- 
tion of a mill which is a one-story 
structure, an older part having steel 
H-columns with steel beams, while a 
new addition has cast iron columns and 
wood beams. The southern mills are 
generally one, two or three stories in 
height, with exterior walls of brick and 





Fig. 2—Lighting Layout 





Fig. 1—Power Layout 
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wood floors of slow-burning construc- 
tion. 


Referring to the layout, the lighting 
system is seen to be of the conventional 
industrial plant type. The fixtures con- 
sist of R. L. M. reflectors and sockets 
hung on 1/2-in. conduit stems from 
ALC] conduit fittings, the lamp-cen- 
ter height above the floor being ap- 
proximately 14 ft. Nearly all lamps 
are 200 watt. The spacing is 10 ft. by 
10 ft. in the slasher room and finishing 
room, 10 ft. by 12 ft. in the bleachery, 
and 10 ft. by 13 ft. in the weave room. 


The lamps are controlled in groups 
by switches mounted on the columns. 
For controlling groups totaling 1,320 
watts or less double-pole 20 amp. push 
switches are used, these being installed 
in type FS conduit fittings. Groups of 
over 1,320 watts total are controlled by 
30 amp. 3-pole  externally-operated 
safety type knife switches. 

Starting from a 3714 K. V. A. trans- 
former on a concrete base outside the 
building a No. 4/0, 115-230 volt three- 
wire feeder is carried to the center line 
of the building and then along this line. 

At convenient points the main feeder 
is run through cutout boxes and from 
these boxes sub-feeders are carried 
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Fig. 3—Motor Mounting 


down to the switches. Rising to the 
ceiling from the switch a typical sub- 
feeder terminates in a cutout box, and 
two branch circuits are run from the 
box. One of these circuits is 2-wire 
and feeds a row of six 200-watt out- 
lets. The other is run as a 3-wire cir- 
cuit to the first outlet in the next row, 
the circuit is split here and two wires 
are run the length of each row. This 
typical arrangement is of course modi- 
fied to suit the conditions. All sub- 
feeders are No. 8 and all branch cir- 


cuits, both two-wire and three-wire, are 
No. 14. 
A special “pilot” circuit supplies one 


or two lamps in each room and all out- 
side lights at the doors. 

The total connected lighting load is 
138 amp. at 230 volts. It will be noted 
that the main feeder has a carrying ca- 
pacity considerably in excess of the 
total load, but an addition to the weave 
room was contemplated which would 
bring the load up to 190 amp. With 
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all lights burning, including the addi- 
tional load provided for, the maximum 
drop at the end of the feeder would be 
one percent. The lighting sub-feeders 
carry from 15 to 30 amp., and are all 
of one standard size, three No. 8s in 
l-in. conduit. 

The power load in this plant con- 
sists of the following motors, all of 
which are 3-phase, 550 volt: 


1—25 H. P. 1—1 B. FP. 
3—15 H. P. 142— 1/2 H. P. 
1— 5 H. P. 2— 1/4 H. P. 


The total full load running current is 
approximately 185 amp., which at 550 
volts is equivalent to 102 K. V. A. 

Wire sizes are large throughout; No. 
10 is used for circuits to 1 H. P. motors 
and all smaller sizes, No. 8 for 5 H. P. 
and No. 4 for 15 and 25 H. P. While 
No. 14 would carry a 1 H. P. motor, 
No. 10 has much greater mechanical 
strength and there is much less chance 
that a wire of this size, which may have 
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Figs. 4 and 5—Construction Details and Floor Box and Switch 
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been slightly injured during install,. 
tion, will be broken at some later ting 
by continual vibration. The fuses pr. 
tecting the motor circuits are not read. 
ily accessible, but with wire of the sizes 
used these fuses can be so large that 
there is no possibility that they will he 
blown by overloads or excessive start. 
ing currents 

The larger motors are in most cases 
mounted on the ceiling, supported by 
steel channels extending between ad. 
jacent beams. The maximum span js 
approximately 14 ft. Four channels 
are used for each motor suspension, 
common sizes being 5-in., 6.5 Ib.; 6-in, 
8 lb.; and 8-in., 11.25 lb.; depending, 
of course, on the size of motor and 
length of span. This construction js 
shown in Fig. 3. All connections to 
motors are made through short lengths 
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Fig. 6—Compensator and Switch 
Mounting 


of flexible steel conduit leading to con- 
nection boxes on the motors. 


Each loom is driven by an individ- 
ual 1/2 H. P. motor of special design. 
In this mill there are 140 of these mo- 
tors in the weave room, divided into 
two groups of 70 each. In each group 
one row of seven motors is supplied by 
a sub-feeder run under the floor. There 
is no basement underneath; the floor 
consists of 314-in. tongued and grooved 
planks, over which is laid a 7/8-in. 
rough floor and a finished floor 
of 7/8-in. hardwood, the planks being 
laid on an 8-in. bed of tar concrete. At 
each motor outlet (see Fig. 5) a special 
cast iron floor box is installed through 
which the sub-feeder passes and in 
which taps are made to feed the motor. 
The floor boxes are 4-in. by 6-in. by 
3 1/2-in deep, inside measurements, and 
have wide flanges which rest on the fin- 
ished floor, and they are tapped to re- 
ceive the sub-feeder conduit. A cast 
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TABLE IP-I—CONDUIT 
FEEDERS, MOTOR CIRCUITS AND LIGHTING CIRCUITS 
TIME IN HOURS 
Conduit Elbews Terminals Bends Offsets 
Size per 100 ft. Each Each Each Each 
> 2.9 4 2 08 12 
%4 3.6 a a .09 14 
1 4.7 8 25 3 JS 
1% 5.8 1.3 4 a 9 
1% 6.0 1.5 5 6 a 
2 pa 2.0 6 1.0 ° LS 
21% 9.3 3.0 1.0 1.0 2.3 
3 12.4 3.9 1.3 aa 
3% 13.4 4.5 15 3.4 
4 14.4 52 18 4.1 




















The above units include allowances for pipe straps secured with 2 wood screws each, 20 


straps per 100’ for 14”, %” and 1”, 
Add for each strap on brick wall—.2 Hr. 
For flexible conduit connections to motors, allow for each length the same time as 1 


10 straps per 100’ for larger sizes. 


For each strap on cast iron column—.45 hr. 
































terminal. 
BORING HOLES FOR CONDUIT 
Hours—Hole Hours—Hole 
Through Wood Beam Through 5” 
Size Pipe Size Hole or Spiking Strip Wood Floor 
1%” 1” 07 
%” 14%” 5 10 
1” 1%” P id 
TABLE IP-2—CONDULETS 
TIME IN HOURS EACH 
Number of Openings 
Size — — 
1 2 3 4 
Y% | 5 65 8 1.0 
34 5 a 9 11 
1 | 6 8 1.1 1.3 
1% | 7 ll | 5 19 
1% | 8 1.3 18 pb 
2 | 9 1.6 
2% 1.3 2.3 
3 15 28 | 
3% 1.7 3.2 
4 2.0 3.7 





The above units include pipe 
made for this item when a conduit 





terminal labor, so that no additional allowance should be 
terminates in a condulet. 





TABLE IP- 3—CABINETS, CUTOUT BOXES AND PULL ‘BOXES 
TIME IN HOURS PER OPERATION 








Operation 


Mount—On Wood 








eeeeeee 


Line with transite— 
Back and Door only.. 


Back, Door and Sides 


Make Flat Iron Supports—per pair 


Straight 


Bent to form brackets 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eeee 


Size—Sq. Ft. 
1 2 | Sa ae aed 
ceiieniad 8 12 | 1.6 
a dlaatadias 5 6 | 7 
a 1.0 a2 1.4 
a od Px 
ckieene 1.1 11 11 
























iron pedestal 3 in. high fits on the flange 
of the floor box and supports a 30 amp. 
three-pole snap switch with thermal 
cutouts, from which the leads to the 
motor are run in flexible steel conduit. 


There are two panelboards in the 
weave room, from each of which 10 
sub-feeders are run to supply 70 mo- 
tors. A magnetically-operated switch 
is installed in the feeder to each panel- 
board, so that by means of control push 
buttons the 70 motors can be started or 
stopped together. 


The usual practice is followed of 
using across-the-line type starters for 
squirrel-cage motors of five H. P. and 
less and compensators for the larger 
sizes. In this mill push button control 
is used throughout; the smaller motors 
are started by means of magnetic 
switches and the larger motors by au- 
tomatic compensators. An externally- 
operated disconnecting switch is in- 
stalled ahead of each magnetic switch 
and each compensator. The details of 
a typical switch and compensator 
mounting are shown in Fig. 6. 

Cutout boxes are of ample size. 
Those containing cartridge fuse cutouts 
have a lining of 1/4-in. transite on the 
back and the inside of the door. Tran- 
site barriers are also mounted between 
600 volt cutouts. 


Grounding 


Exceptional care is taken in ground- 
ing conduit and apparatus. The build- 
ing is equipped with a sprinkler sys- 
tem, and each run of conduit must be 
grounded to a sprinkler pipe which is 
at least as large as the conduit. Bonds 
are installed around any gasketed joints 
in the sprinkler pipe. No dependence 
is placed on a locknut and bushing con- 
nection as a ground. Cabinets and cut- 
out boxes must be bonded to the con- 
duit with a ground wire bolted to the 
box and leading to a clamp on the con- 
duit, and each run of conduit leading 
from a box must be either separately 
grounded to a sprinkler pipe, bonded 
to the box or to a grounded conduit. 
Wires for grounding conduit are No. 4 
or larger. 

The frames of looms on which mo- 
tors are mounted are grounded by 
means of 1/1l6-in. by 1/2-in. copper 
strips. The foot of the loom frame is 
drilled and tapped for a machine screw 
to secure one end of the strip and the 
other end is held under one of the 
screws securing the switch pedestal to 
the floor box. The strip lies flat on 
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the floor and is nailed down with 
shingle nails. 

White conduit is used throughout ex- 
cept in the bleaching and finishing 
rooms, where the specifications call for 
enameled conduit painted with two 
coats ef acid proof paint manufactured 
by the Truscon Laboratories or by the 
American Asphalt Company. The paint 
is applied before erection and any 
abrasion marks made by wrenches or 
vises are touched up after erection. The 
two coats of paint must be of different 
colors. 

No bends or offsets are made in con- 
duit if this can be avoided, elbows or 
condulets are used for right-angle turns, 
even in 1/2-in. and 3/4-in. sizes. No 
outlet boxes are used, all lighting out- 
lets are conduit fittings. 


In mills which are more than one 
story in height the floors are of three- 
ply wood construction, and it has in 
some cases been the practice to leave 
out one of the 3 1/2-in thick planks 
which form the lower layer of the floor. 
on the line on which the lighting out- 
lets are located. This provides a “wire 
channel” over the beams through which 
the conduit can pass. When this is not 
done the wood beams, or the spiking 
strips on top of steel beams, must be 
bored to receive the conduit. All con- 
duit larger than 3/4-in. is run on the 
side of wood beams, or if at right angles 
to the beams, is run under them and se- 
cured by pipe straps or beam clamps, 
with ring hangers at intermediate sup- 
ports. Details of typical floor construc- 
tion are shown in Fig. 4. 


TABLE IP-4—CUTOUTS 


Time in hours each to mount in box with stove bolts and connect. but not including taps 


to mains. See table of labor on taps. 








lype 

30 60 
— 35 38 
2 P. Main or S.B..... 6 1.5 
3 P. Main or S.B.... 75 2.1 
|) ee 75 2.1 
y3§ fh eee 90 2.5 
2 3 | eee 1.00 3.00 


Amperes 
100 §©~=—.200 400 600 
1.0 14 20 3.2 
2.0 26 
3.0 3.9 


TABLE IP-5—ERECTING MOTORS 


Time each for erecting 3-phase 220 to 550 volt squirrel cage or slip ring motors, ceiling 


mounting. 


motor on supports and aligning motor. 


H. P. 
12er3 
3 or 7% 
10 or 15 

20 or 25 


Includes erecting two double channel supports bolted to wood beams, mounting 
Data is based on 1,200 or 1,800 R. P. M. motors. 


Hours 
10 
15 
20 
25 








TABLE IP-6 


Floor Box, 4” 


loom 


x 6" x 31" 
motor switch 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Hours 
Each 


set in wood floor over tar concrete, for connection to 


530 amp. 3 P. Motor Starting Swith for loom motor, mounted on cast iron ped- 
estal. including connection at switch, but no connections at motor.......... 1.0 

“x ve” Copper Ground Strap for grounding loom frame to switch pedestal, in- 

eluding drilling copper strap, drilling and tapping loom frame and install- 


NEE (cites ued etn Chek ae maA eR aoa CeEEES at banked kweG ene edkbe sess 6 
(round Clamps, including short connecting wire ..............0000cceeceeeeeee a 
Making up on the job supports for mounting apparatus on cast iron columns, 

each complete support consisting of two U-bolts around column and two 

channels or angles:— 

Complete support for small X. O. switch or other light apparatus using *” 

DT ciishecnpwinhibhivanviddhdddeebegnedehsannkndeehbetesahbane tens 2.0 
Complete support for compensator or other heavy apparatus, using 14” U-bolts.. 3.0 
Lighting Fixture consisting of 4%” conduit stem hung on ALC-1 Condulet. RLM 

reflector and socket—time to make up and install complete with lamp...... ao 


See Tables 1, 2 and 3. File 5, for labor data on X.O. switches and compensators. 
For switches to be mounted on round columns with U-bolt support use same 
time as for mounting on wood. 





— 


For the 550 volt power wiring, vay. 
nished cambric insulation is preferred 
for cables larger than No. 4/0 and 
often for smaller sizes as well. Rubber 
insulation on wires and cables for the 
power system is 30 percent Para com. 
pound, 


Additional Data 


On account of the peculiar character 
of this work it was found that some of 
the data contained in the A. E. I. Esti. 
mating Manual was not in convenient 
form for use in estimating the labor on 
these installations, also that some addi. 
tional labor data was required before 
the estimating could be done. 


Cost records of two cotton mill jobs 
were available. For the purpose of 
keeping these records the work on each 
job had been divided into a considerable 
number of sections, and a separate rec- 
ord was kept of the labor on each sec- 
tion. 


In order to overcome the deficiencies 
found in the Manual special labor units 
were worked out by making use “of the 
Manual data and other labor data which 
was on file, and taking advantage of 
an opportunity to consult freely with 
the contractor. These units were then 
tested by applying them to the opera- 
tions included in each of the sections 
of the two actual installations. The 
units finally arrived at gave results 
checking very closely with the records 
of the actual labor. 


Revision 


This labor data is presented in the 
accompanying tables. It is quite pos- 
sible that some revision may be found 
necessary after further studies have been 
made, but it is believed that labor esti- 
mates based on the data as it stands will 
be well within the ordinary limits of ac- 
curacy. 

The utility of these tables is of course 
not limited to cotton mill work alone. 
The data may be applied to many other 
classes of industrial plant work where 
the conditions are similar or closely ap- 
proach similarity. 

We are indebted to J. E. Sirrene & 
Co., engineers, Greenville, S. C., for the 
use of the plans and specifications for 
this installation which are remarkably 
complete, clear and definite. We have 
also received much valuable assistance 
in the compilation of this information 
from the contractors, R. H. Bouligny & 
Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. 
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Manager Electrical Extension Bureau of Detroit 


E Red Seal specifications in De- 
ye territory are the result of the 
best efforts of a committee com- 
prising residence contractors, fixture 
men, electrical estimators, engineers 
and central station representatives and 
the city chief electrical inspector. 
This committee met no less 
twenty-five times 
over a period of ten 
months and each 
meeting lasted for 
two hours or more. 
This was necessary 
because Detroit was 
one of the first cit- 
ies in the United 
States to take on the 
Red Seal activity 
and therefore had 
no precedent to fol- 
Work on the 


than 


low. 
Detroit specifica- 
tions had been 


started months be- 
fore the Society for 
Electrical Develop- 
ment had completed 
their plans for re- 
the Plan 
nationally. We in Detroit felt that the 
Red Seal was destined to be the great- 
est activity ever undertaken by the elec- 
trical industry or any other industry 
and that the specifications governing it 
should be thought out carefully from 
every possible argle. We still feel the 
same way about the Red Seal and re- 
sults in this territory have justified our 
faith in the Plan. The Red Seal Plan 
has been in effect in Detroit approxi- 
mately one year, practically no news- 
paper advertising has been done and we 
have today a large number of Red Seal 
homes with each month showing a very 
marked increase in the number of 
homes and interest on the part of specu- 
lative builders as well as home owners. 

One of the first problems to be de- 
cided by our Red Seal specification 
committee was just what we expected 
the Red Seal to accomplish in Detroit. 
Was it to be an ideal installation serving 


leasing 


How Detroit Arrived at Its Red 
Seal Requirements 


By H. SHAW 


a few who build expensive homes or 
was it to be so designed that every home 
could be Red Seal? The committee de- 
cided on the latter and accordingly 
plans were made to fit the specifications 
to the average home. In doing this the 
Red Seal becomes a standard that all 
may enjoy whether they be working men 





A Whole Detroit Subdivision Has Red Seal Homes 


or millionaires. Much has been said 
about grading the Red Seal to meet 
various priced homes. This has been 
vigorously opposed by the committee in 
Detroit and the writer is firmly con- 
vinced that the Red Seal requirements 
should embody the fundamental electri- 
cal outlets regardless of the price of the 
home. We believe these fundamentals 
are as necessary in a forty-five hundred 
dollar home as in a forty-five thousand 
dollar home. It must be 
mind, that, generally speaking, the ex- 
pensive homes are built “on order” un- 
der the supervision of an architect, 
while the large majority of homes are 
built for the masses by speculative 
builders who are badly in need of the 
Red Seal and the service that it carries 
with it. 

Having definitely decided that the 
Red Seal requirements were to be ap- 
plicable to all classes of homes the 
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borne in 


problem then was to determine just how 
many outlets were fundamentally neces- 
sary to provide reasonable adequacy in 
these homes and how to regulate the 
number per room ia proportion to the 
room sizes. The “square foot area” 
idea was tried out and found imprac- 
ticable for obvious reasons. The lineal 
feet of wall space 
plan was adopted 
as the determining 
factor for the num- 
ber of convenience 
outlets and _ side 
wall light outlets 
per room. The need 
of convenience and 
light outlets varies 
in certain rooms as 
it is agreed that a 
living room requir- 
es more conven- 
ience outlets than a 
bedroom even if 
they should both be 
the same size. So it 
became necessary to 
gather together a 
large number of 
floor plans and 
study them as to possible furniture ar- 
rangement and probable electrical 
household devices that would be used 
now or at a later date by the occupant. 
This phase of the committee’s work con- 
sumed many hours of careful thought 
and study. Every possible rearrange- 
ment of furniture in a given room was 
considered. The committee kept in 
mind the fact that while many home 
owners might have only three portable 
lamps to connect up in their particular 
living room these would periodically be 
moved from one part of the room to the 
other and that outlets would have to be 
provided to take care of any possible 
‘arrangement. In other words three con- 
venience outlets seldom provide ade- 
quate convenience in a room for three 
portable electrical devices. This, of 
course, may happen in rare cases where 
there are only three places to set furni- 
ture. In such rare cases adequacy is 
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our rule rather than lineal feet. 


From the study as above outlined it 
was determined that living rooms re- 
quired a convenience outlet every twelve 
lineal feet including openings in order 
to provide reasonable convenience and 
flexibility and that to provide proper 
decorative lighting wall light outlets 
should be placed every fifteen lineal 
feet including openings. These wall 
lights are controlled by a wall switch. 
The living room fireplace is set off by 
outlets either on the mantel shelf or on 
either side of the mantle if no shelf is 
used. All living rooms must have a 
center ceiling outlet controlled by wall 
switch. If the main entrances to the 
room are more than ten feet apart, three 
point switches must be provided at each 
main entrance to control center fixture, 
thus avoiding the necessity of crossing 
a dark room to reach the switch. There 
has been, and still is, some opposition 
to the center ceiling outlet in the living 
room, but we believe that it is necessary 
to adequately illuminate the room. 

Ceiling Lights 

The dining room ceiling light outlet 
is controlled by a single wall switch un- 
less the main entrances are ten feet or 
more apart in which case three point 
switches must be provided at the en- 
trances. Wall brackets are essential 
for auxiliary lighting in the dining 
room and accordingly all dining rooms 
having fifty or more lineal feet of wall 
space, including openings, must have one 
bracket light for each twenty-five lineal 
feet, controlled by wall switch. The re- 
arrangement of furniture is much less 
frequent in the dining room than in the 
living room and the number of portable 
devices less, so convenience outlets are 
required only every fifteen lineal feet. 
However, in order that electrical ser- 
vice may be conveniently brought to the 
dining table a floor plug is required in 
the floor under the table. 

The kitchen is provided with one cen- 
ter light outlet controlled by wall switch 
and also one light (either side, wall or 
ceiling) over sink when adequate illu- 
mination cannot be provided by the cen- 
ter ceiling light alone. Whether the 
sink light is required or not depends on 
the size and shape of the kitchen and the 
position of the sink in relation to the 
center ceiling light. This is decided 
when the plans are laid out by the field 
man. Two single convenience outlets 
are required in the kitchen, one for the 
hand iron and one for appliances. 


The necessity for a center ceiling 
light outlet in every room in the house 
is obvious and the bed rooms are not 
excepted. These bedroom center light 
outlets must be controlled by a wall 
switch located at the entrance to the 
room. Large bedrooms need auxiliary 
lighting to supplement that provided by 
the center outlet and therefore bed- 
rooms having over fifty lineal feet of 
wall space including openings are re- 
quired to have one wall light outlet for 
every twenty-five lineal feet. These are 
usually placed on either side of the 
logical dresser space near the clothes 
closet. Most bed rooms requiring side 
wall light outlets have a definite wall 
space near the clothes closet for a dress- 
ing table. The placement of brackets 
in bedrooms requires considerable study 
and is something that pays well in the 
appearance of the room if properly 
planned. This brings to mind the 
thought that the planning of outlet ar- 
rangement is as important, or nearly so, 
as the number of outlets. Our field 
work on new residence construction has 
brought to light, very forcibly, the fact 
that the irresponsible electrical con- 
tractor has absolutely no consideration 
for the builder or ultimate occupant 
when it comes to outlet arrangement. 
He places both switches and conven- 
ience outlets wherever they can be 
placed with the least possible amount of 
material or labor, regardless of their 
location from a convenience standpoint. 
Needless to say this type of contractor, 
whether he is a builder or electrical 
contractor, has no use for the Red Seal 
Plan. Why? Because he can’t skimp 
the job, either in number or location 
of outlets. 

Bathroom 

To use the mirror in the bath room 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, good lighting from any and all 
angles is essential. This is accom- 
plished by a side wall light outlet at 
each side of the mirror controlled by a 
wall switch, and cannot be accom- 
plished in any other way, so our Red 
Seal specifications require it. If the 
bath room is larger than seventy-two 
square feet area, a center light outlet 
and wall switch is also required because 
the brackets will not provide sufficient 
illumination. A convenience outlet is 
also required in bath rooms. Because 
of the ever increasing use of portable 
heaters in bath rooms the bath room 
lights and bath room convenience out- 
let are required to be on a separate 





circuit of their own. City Rules qd 
not require this but Red Seal does, 

Sun rooms, dens and libraries nee 
electrical convenience as much as mos 
other rooms in the house. Here, as jp 
all other rooms, center light outlets are 
required on conveniently located wall 
switches and convenience outlets are re. 
quired for each fifteen lineal feet jp. 
cluding openings. 

In main halls a ceiling light outlet 
is required, controlled by a wall switch, 
If these outlets light stairways (except 
basement and unfinished attic) three. 
way and four-way switches are installed 
as required. In homes where there are 
rear stairways or where the third floor 
is occupied, four-way switches are 
necessary to convenience and therefore 
are required as above mentioned. 


A switch conveniently located on the 
first floor controlling one or more lights 
in the basement for general illumina- 
tion is required. One of these lights 
must illuminate the basement stairway. 
One light outlet is also required in front 
of furnace, in fruit room and in coal 
room. In the laundry one light outlet 
is required over laundry tubs and also 
a convenience outlet on ceiling near 
laundry tubs for the use of a washing 
machine. One convenience outlet is 
also required on laundry wall and this 
outlet must be’ on a separate circuit a3 
many ironing machines use electrically 
heated elements. 


Height of Outlets 


As mentioned previously the location 
of all outlets is important and so under 
the caption “Location of Outlets,” we 
require wall light outlets to be in gen- 
eral five feet eight inches above finished 
floor, and the height of switches to be 
four feet above finished floor. Conven- 
ience outlets must be in base board or 
not more than fourteen inches above it, 
except in the kitchen. There it must be 
forty-two inches above, and in the bath 
and breakfast room thirty-six inches 
above finished floor. The laundry iron- 
ing machine outlet must be forty-two 
inches above finished floor. The nun- 
ber and location of all outlets must be 
approved when roughed in and at com- 
pletion by the Electrical Extension Bu- 
reau of Detroit. Before starting work 
the electrical contractor is to secure a 
permit from the local Electrical Inspec- 
tion Department having jurisdiction 
and all work must be installed in ac- 
cordance with the rules of said Inspec- 
tion Department. 
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Under the caption “General” appear 
the following requirements which are 
mandatory, and in no way may they be 
violated: 

All switches are to be flush type. 

When more than one switch 
come in the same location they are 
to be ganged under one plate. 

Convenience outlets and plugs 
are to be flush standardized, inter- 
changeable type. 

Outlets must not be placed rsa 
hind radiators or swing of doors. 

Push buttons at front, rear and 
grade doors to operate bells or 
buzzers from current to be pro- 
vided by low voltage transformer 
located on basement lighting cir- 
cuit. 

Illuminated house number to be 
placed on front of house. 


All lighting outlets to be equip- 
ped with fixtures. 

At least two spare circuits are to 
be provided in panel for future use. 
The wisdom of the above general re- 

quirements are evident and are decid- 
edly important if the Red Seal plan is 
to stand for anything at all in the com- 
munity in which it is operated. 


“Alternates” 


The bane of the electrical contractor’s 
business is “alternates.” “If you don’t 
do this, you must do something else 
equal to it.” We have this condition in 
the Code, City Rules and architects’ 
specifications. As a consequence no 
two electrical contractors can agree on 
the interpretation of the rules and the 
electrical engineer who can outguess 
his competitor on just what is “equal.” 
or will get by, gets the job for his firm. 
I once heard some inspectors discussing 
“when does a service cease to be a ser- 
vice and become a part of the mains?” 
They haven’t all agreed yet and I heard 
the discussion about two years ago. 
With these thoughts in mind we 
planned to make the Red Seal specifica- 
tions in Detroit as plain and concise as 
possible with all the alternates possible 
left out. We have been criticised be- 
cause our Red Seal specifications, in 
the minds of some, are arbitrary. We 
believe we, in this industry, should 
know and do know what constitutes 
reasonable adequacy in electrical out- 
lets for a residence and we also believe 
that most speculative builders and the 
general public don’t know. Hence our 
definite specifications and requirements 


which can easily be interpreted without 
favor to some at the expense of others. 


The accompanying photograph shows 
twenty-five Red Seal jobs under con- 
struction. They have been built by 
Johnston-Brommell Corporation of De- 
troit, whose slogan is “Builders of Bet- 
ter Homes.” When first approached on 
the Red Seal, Mr. Brommell was in 
favor of the plan, but Mr. Johnston 
said, “Well, you want to add about 
thirty dollars each to the cost of the 
wiring to make them Red Seal and be- 
sides that I will have to buy some addi- 
tional fixtures, so I guess we won't 
make them Red Seal.” 


The writer was particularly interested 
in landing the twenty-five jobs, be- 
cause they are all in one location and 
all in the same block, so I kept after 
these people and went .out on the job 
and talked to Mr. Johnston and showed 
him the advantage of the Red Seai as 
a sales asset when the time would come 
that they wanted to sell these houses. 
I explained that if the thirty dollars 
per house was all he had in mind that 
he was overlooking the best part of the 
story which was that he could get one 
hundred dollars more on the sale price, 
if they were Red Seal houses. We got 
the jobs and now comes the most sur- 
prising part of this story. Mr. Johnston 
informed me last week that he had or- 
dered the electrical contractor to put in 
some additional convenience outlets in 
some of the larger of these houses be- 
cause he thought there were some nice 
places to put writing desks and bridge 
lamps that the owner might want to use. 


A Good Investment 


These twenty-five houses will all be 
equipped with electric ranges and most 
of them will be equipped with electri- 
cal refrigeration. Incidentally these 
jobs were wired by a local electragist 
and were in charge of Mr. Keck of the 
Superior Electric Company of Detroit. 

Our Red Seal specifications have 
been the means of bringing about a 
better condition in the City Electrical 
Rules during the past year. This is an 
interesting point and will bear brief ex- 
planation. The former City Rules for 
residence wiring permitted 750 watts 
per circuit and each convenience outlet 
was rated at 220 watts. We have wat- 
tage per outlet rules in Detroit. This 
rule permitted only three convenience 
outlets on a circuit. This, of course, 
increased the number of circuits in ade- 
quately wired homes to an excessive 


number and was unwarranted inasmuch 
as most convenience outlets do not 
draw 220 watts. Because it increased 
the circuits the speculative builder had 
the least number of convenience outlets 
possible to put in each job, in many 
cases only one convenience outlet in a 
living room. The result of this was that 
after the owner moved into one of these 
homes he was forced to buy a three or 
four-way attachment in order to use his 
electrical portables, etc., in these living 
rooms. In other words the owner had 
to re-wire the house with lamp cord or 
telephone wire after he bought what 
was supposed to be a modern home. 
Change Made 

The Bureau called this condition to 
the attention of the Department of 
Building and Safety Engineering and a 
committee was appointed by this Bu- 
reau to work toward changing the rules. 
One of the members of this committee 
was Ben Clark, chief of the Electrical 
Bureau of the Department of Building 
and Safety Engineering. The commis- 
sioner of the Department, Frank W. 
Burton, was invited to attend several of 
these meetings and gladly accepted the 
invitation. When the condition pertain- 
ing to the use of telephone wire and 
lamp cord was explained to him he or- 
dered the electrical inspectors to inspect 
two hundred and fifty occupied dwel- 
ings to verify our statements. These 
inspectors’ reports showed that in two 
hundred of the two hundred and fifty 
homes inspected the home owners were 
using every kind of wire (with the pos- 
sible exception of hay wire) strung 
around the rooms in order to use the 
portable lamps and other devices which 
they had. This was proof enough for 
the commissioner and accordingly the 
City Rules were changed as follows: 
Living rooms must have one conven- 
ience outlet for every fifteen lineal feet 
of wall space including openings with 
a minimum of two and all other rooms 
except bath rooms and kitchens must 
have one convenience outlet for every 
twenty lineal feet. The wattage for 
residence circuits was changed from 750 
watts to 1,200 watts and the rating of 
convenience outlets was changed from 
220 watts to 120 watts. These changes 
make it easy and reasonably inexpensive 
to do a fairly adequate job. 

In conclusion let me say that Detroit 
has a live Association of Electragists 
who are heartily in accord with the Red 
Seal plan and who are wide awake to its 
possibilities as a sound business builder. 
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Harry H. Walker, Los Angeles 


HOUGH Harry H. Walker was born in Olean, N. Y., 
T in 1877, he has been in California long enough 
to qualify as a thirty-third degree native son, 
having made the transcontinental migration with his 
parents when he was eleven years old. His education 
was completed in Los Angeles and his first taste of the 
electrical business came in 1897 when he started as a 
wireman’s helper with the Wybro-Lawrence Company. 
After rising to the position of general manager with 
this company, he left in 1900 to become general store 
keeper for the Edison Electric Company, a pioneer cen- 
tral station organization. Four years later found him 
turning his back on California as Canadian sales man- 
ager for the Sprague Gas Meter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, but the lure of the Golden State drew him back 
« year afterward and he became construction electrician 
for the Los Angeles Railway Company. By 1908 he 
had made several other shifts and was then employed as 
superintendent in charge of construction by the Richards- 
Newsteadt Construction Company and this position he 
held until he started his own business in 1913. The war 
came and Mr. Walker did his part as superintendent of 
electrical construction at Camp Kearney. After the 
armistice he returned to his business and immediately 
became thoroughly interested in association activities. 
Joining the Los Angeles Contractors and Dealers Asso 
ciation in 1920, he became its president in 1922 and 
served in that office until 1926. He has also repre 
sented the electrical contraetors on the advisory board 
of the California Electrical Bureau since 1923. He was 
active in the formation of the California Electragists, 
was president in 1925 and is at present vice-president of 
the state organization and chairman of the Southern 
Division, 























Louis Freund, New York City 


OUIS FREUND, like the well-known Topsy, seems 
iP to have grown up mainly through his own efforts 
and to have made a good job of it. Born in New 
York City in 1877, he was orphaned at the age of six 
and from then until he was seventeen an orphan asylum 
was his home. During this time he was studying the 
unusual combination of musie and electrical engineering. 
In 1894 he went to work for the Generai Ineandescent 
Are Light Company at a salary of $3.50 per week, the 
week consisting of sixty hours, somewhat in contrast to 
the five-day week now proposed by labor leaders. His 
early experience included time out for getting his fellow 
workmen’s lunches. And then after the day at the fae- 
tory had elosed, he played in an orchestra at night in a 
desperate attempt to make both ends nftet. This did 
not go on for long for subsequently he was given charge 
of the stock room and then was advanced to head of the 
ure lamp testing department. After that came appoint 
ments, respectively, as assistant to the superintendent 
and assistant to the general manager. In 1903 the are 
light company was bought by the General Eleetrie Com 
pany and Mr. Freund made up his mind he was going 
to get into a business nobody could buy without his eon- 
sent. So he started an electrieal contracting business 
wand has remained in this field ever since. Starting 
out with small store work, he later became interested in 
new building work and then began specializing in wiring 
for the needle industry. He has been a member of 
the Independent Associated Electrical Contractor-Deal- 
ers of Greater New York for many years and served a 
term as its president. He is much interested in philan- 
thropic work and of late has devoted much time to it. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 











A Monthly Discussion of Wiring Practice and Questions of Interpretation, 
Presented with a View Toward Encouraging a Better Understanding of the In- 
dustry’s Most Important Set of Rules 








By J. C. FORSYTH 


Supervising Engineer, Bureau of Electricity, N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 


No. 20 Fixture Wire 


There is at present, and has been for 
some years, a demand for recognition 
in the Code of No. 20 B. & S. fixture 
wire. The matter has been repeatedly 
considered by various committees, but 
has not been accepted. An action re- 
cently taken by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories’ Council approving a cord 
smaller than No. 18 B. & S. gauge for 
a special service may prove to be an 
entering wedge. The objections against 
the use of No. 20 gauge wire for fix- 
tures have been: 


“]—Less mechanical strength in the 
wires and therefore more liability of 
breakage and a greater probability of 
the conductors being “stretched” under 
strain, thus still further decreasing their 
cross sectional area and carrying ca- 
pacity. 

“2—The rules now recognize as satis- 
factory the protection of flexible cords 
and No. 16 and No. 18 fixture wires by 
l5-amp. fuses and to accept No. 20 
wire in fixtures it might be necessary 
to require 6 or 10-amp. fuses in branch 
circuits; otherwise adequate protection 
for these lighter conductors would not 
be secured. 


“3—The necessity for No. 20 fixture 
wire is to be found only in connection 
with fixtures of “delicate” design or 
where inadequate raceways have been 
provided through fixture arms. To 
allow the use generally of the No. 20 
wire would lead to its being employed 
in fixtures where no legitimate reason 
could be shown and thereby still fur- 
ther decrease the very small facior of 
safety at present secured by standard 
practice.” 


These arguments appear to be well 
taken and present a rather strong case 
against any change in present methods, 
but on the other hand there is scme- 
thing to be said in favor of the propo- 
sition as follows: 

“1—Imported fixtures of special de- 


sign are found to be wired with No. 20 
and even with No. 22 wire. This seems 
to be a well accepted practice in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. To rewire 
these fixtures with No. 18 standard wire 
is not only very difficult, but often im- 
possible. 

“2—No. 20 wire can be drawn into 
arms of small fixtures with much less 
friction than the larger wire and would 
therefore be less likely to be abraded 
or stretched, and after installation 
would be in better condition. 


“3—There is a legitimate use for No. 
20 wire in fixtures of artistic design and 
to prohibit its use is to hinder the de- 
velopment of these high class types 
which are in common use abroad and 
often imported to this country and in- 
stalled. 

“4A short circuit or ground devel- 
oping in a fixture wired with No. 20 
wire will draw sufficient current to oper- 
ate a 15-amp. fuse as quickly as on a 
No. 18 wire and in case of an improper 
fuse would melt and open the circuit 
more quickly than if the larger wire is 
installed.” 

Might it not be possible to accept No. 
20 wire in arms of special fixtures and 
restrict its use so that it would not be 
employed where sufficient space to in- 
stall the larger wires is available? 





Fixture Wire 


The first clause of Rule 604A reads 
as follows: “Fixtures shall be wired 
with approved flexible cord or approved 
rubber covered wire.” There is con- 
siderable misunderstanding among con- 
tractors and fixture manufacturers as to 
the material actually required by this 
rule. There is no flexible cord ap- 
proved for fixture work that is not in- 
sulated and protected as follows: 

1—A tight close wind of fine cotton 
over the stranded conductor. 

2—A rubber jacket not less than 
1/32-in. in thickness for sizes No. 16 
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or No. 18 and 3/64-in. for No. 14 or 
No. 8. 

3—A braid of cotton or silk over 
each conductor. 

These conductors may then be twisted 
together and used for fixture wiring or 
they may be carried parallel to each 
other and enclosed by an outer cover- 
ing of cotton or silk. Rubber covered 
wires for fixture work may be either 
solid or stranded. If solid the con- 
ductor must be “tinned.” If stranded 
it must be covered with a tight close 
wind of fine cotton. For No. 18 the 
rubber insulation must be not less than 
1/64-in. in thickness and not less than 
1/32-in. for No. 16. These conductors 
must then be protected by braid of cot- 
ton or silk or other approved material 
sufficiently tenacious to withstand abra- 
sion when being pulled into fixtures. 
In other words, stranded or solid fix- 
ture wire having 1/64-in. rubber insul- 
ation is a special product and is en- 
tirely different from the ordinary flex- 
ible cord. It is made for fixture wir- 
ing only and should be used for no 
other purpose. 

Old Code flexible cord having only 
1/64-in. rubber is not approved for fix- 
ture work and should not he used. 





Loft Buildings 


Under date of January 1, 1925, the 
Department of Waiter Supply, Gas and 
Electricity and the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters issued a “Bulletin” 
to electrical contractors reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Please be advised that on and after 
January 1, 1925, the installation of 
‘open work’ for surface wiring in ‘Loft’ 
buildings will not be approved. This 
will require that on and after that date 
all wiring on ceilings or side walls 
must be installed in approved metal en- 
closures, such as wiremould, metal 
moulding, armored cable or conduit.” 

This has been objected to by some as 
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being discriminatory and causing a 
more expensive character of work than 
is required in other types of occupancy. 
This action was taken as a result of re- 
ports from reinspections of all classes 
of buildings and occupancies and which 


indicated conclusively that the open 
type of wiring was much more gen- 
erally abused in loft buildings than in 
other places. Wires became loosened 
from cleats and knobs; were used as 
supports for merchandise; were taped 
and spliced and mistreated in every con- 
ceivable manner. The _ requirement 
above mentioned has resulted in a more 
permanent, better appearing and safer 
type of work and we believe fully justi- 
fies the enforcement of this rule. 


Electric Meters 


The installation of meters by private 
meter corporations is one of the most 
vexing problems with which we have to 
deal. They do not seem to have any 
settled policy of operation, but differ 
widely in their installation practices. 
Suitable provision for sub-metering is 
seldom made even in buildings now un- 
der construction, while in buildings al- 
ready erected, and particularly in the 
older ones, there is great difficulty in 
connecting to the existing risers and cir- 
cuit wiring in anything like a workman- 
like or safe manner. Nearly all loft 
buildings have one or perhaps two sets 
of risers with panelboards and contain- 
ing cabinets recessed in the wall. From 
these cabinets the circuit wiring is car- 
ried in conduit concealed in the walls 
and ceilings. 

These lofts were originally intended 
for single occupancy and without indi- 
vidual meters for each floor. It is 
found that large numbers of such build- 
ings are being subdivided to accommo- 
date anywhere from two to a dozen sep- 
arate tenants and each tenant is re- 
quired to pay for his own current. This 
necessitates a separate meter for each 
and the sub-meter companies are at- 
tempting to utilize the existing panel- 
boards by taping to the riser and ex- 
tending the circuit to meter and cutout 
locations. In some cases the cutout and 
meter is fifteen to twenty feet away 
from the panelboard. 

To bring out the necessary number 
of meter taps and pick up on the panel 
the circuit or circuits leading to the 
part of the floor occupied by the tenant 
is practically impossible if at the same 
time it is desired to comply with the 





Code. Contractors are in the habit of 
leaving the connections at the panel- 
board to the meter company and de- 
mand their certificates as soon as meter 
loop is installed. This practice can no 
longer be recognized and in future the 
wiring and all connections must be com- 
plete, leaving nothing further to be 
done except to install the meter and the 
proper fuses. The only satisfactory 
method to follow in such cases it seems 
to me would be to remove the original 
panel and substitute a panel that is de- 
signed for the proper number of meters, 
with fuses to protect both the meter taps 
and the circuits leading from the cabi- 
net. 





Duplicate Fuses 
Rule 806-b reads as follows: “When 
the service fuses are locked or sealed or 
are located at the outer end of the serv- 
ice conduit duplicate main fuses or 
branch fuses connected on the load side 
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A. Service Conduit, three No. 1 r, c. wires. 

B. Main switch and 100-amp. fuses. in cabinet 
sealed by power company. 

C. Power Meter. 


D. Cabinet and fuses called for by the inspection 
department. 


E. Conduit from meter to motor switch cabinet, 
No. 1 wire forty-two inches in length. 

F. Motor starter switch and fuses of 70-amp. 
capacity. 

G. Conduit to motor; length of conduit run, 21 
inches; No. 1 wire throughout. 


H. Twenty h. p. motor. 
Diagram showing how additional fuses 
may be inserted at the meter 


of the meter and enclosed in an ap- 
proved casing or cabinet so as to be 
readily accessible to the occupant of 
the building shall be provided.” 

An inspection department has _ re- 
cently ruled that additional fuses must 
be inserted at the meter and on the load 


a, 


side of the meter where a single motor 
was supplied from a service. The fo}. 
lowing sketches will indicate the gen. 
eral arrangement, the dotted lines shoy. 
ing where the additional fuses were re. 
quired to be installed. 


From a casual reading of ihe rule the 
inspector would seem to be justified in 
his position. On examining the rule 
carefully, however, it can be seen that 
the committee in drawing up the rule 
had in mind only two things: 


1—To allow the power company full 
authority to seal the service switch and 
fuses to prevent theft of current. 


2—To provide for the ready replace. 
ment of main fuses by the customer in 
case of trouble. 


In the case before us the fuses at the 
motor would provide accessibility to 
the main fuses and would, therefore, 
comply with the spirit and intent of the 
rule. In the writer’s opinion the in- 
stallation of additional fuses at the 
meter is unnecessary and would only 
add to the cost of the equipment with- 
out affording any additional protection. 


Omission of Outlet Box 

I have received the following inquiry: 
“In a concealed: knob and tube wiring 
installation a surface mounted snap 
switch is mounted directly on_ the 
plaster, 7/8-in. blocks having been pro- 
vided back of the lath to support the 
switch as per Rule 1205a. The wires 
are brought through the lath and plaster 
in loom directly to the switch. Is this 
installation in accordance with the Code 
requirements? If so, is not the Code 
inconsistent in permitting the omission 
of an outlet box in this case and re- 
quiring outlet boxes or plates ai all out- 


lets, as per Rule 502h?” 


There is no doubt whatever but that 
Rule 1205a of the Code approves the 
placing of a surface mounted snap 
switch on a wall in the manner de- 
scribed. If this outlet were to be used 
for a bracket fixture or in fact for any 
device other than a surface mounted 
switch an outlet box would be required 
by Rule 502h. Why was this exception 
made and why should not a box be pro- 
vided? This would seem to be a case 
where Article 5 Committee and Article 
12 Committee failed to compare the va- 
rious sections; and thus we have one of 
those “conflicts” in the Code that is 
often hard to explain and difficult of 
application. 
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tion of the Red Seal plan, accord- 

ing to an announcement of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
past progress and the outlook for the 
immediate future may be considered 
entirely satisfactory. 

In a resume, dated October 6, 1926, 
the S. E. D. states that there are thirty- 
four Class A licenses and that, with 
the inclusion of the entire states of 
California and Rhode Island, the total 
number of leagues operating the plan 
is seventy, as compared to eleven at 
this time in 1925. In addition five 
applications for license are in progress. 

The important cities operating the 
plan are listed below. 

Red Seal is operating in communi- 
ties of 500 population or over to the 


AY tien eighteen months of opera- 


























- Building For BE 


Electricity and service are synonomous in the 
modern home—where Red Seal wiring affords the 
best use of electricity for many household tasks. 


The home pictured above is one of many 
Red Seal homes built by Victor Haggbiom of Pout 
keepsie. 3t conforms to the ications of the 
Natiena) Red Seal Plan. 


Adequate outlets in every room to enable the 
modern servant in the house——ELECTRICITY— 
to serve you is the purpose of the Red Seal Plan. 


if you are building or buying a home, you will 
want Red Seal wiring. Our league will tell you 
how to secure Red Sea! Installation in the home 
you build. Local real estate dealers will help you 
in the purchase of a Red Seal Home. 


The Symbol of 
Adequate Wiring 
Copyright 1924 S.E.D. 








The 
| Electrical 
League 
| of Poughkeepsie 
52 Market St. Phone 700 
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A Sampie of Poughkeepsie’s New 
Red Seal Advertising 





Red Seal i Progress 








Albany Grand Rapids 
Atlanta La Crosse, Wisc. 
Buffalo Louisville 
Chattanooga Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 
Columbia, S. C. Memphis 
Davenport Milwaukee 
Denver Minneapolis 
Detroit Moline. 

Elmira Muncie 








Important Cities Operating Red Seal Plan 


Plan is in operation over the entire states of California and Rhode Island. 


, San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco 


Niagara Falls 
Oakland, Cal. 


Peoria Saratoga 
Pawtucket, R. I. Savannah 
Pittsburgh Schenectady 
Poughkeepsie Syracuse 
Providence, R. I. Toledo 
Rochester Tulsa, Okla. 
Rock Island, Ill. Youngstown, O. 
St. Paul 














number of 847, with a total popula- 
tion reached of 16,000,000. The num- 
ber of homes which had received Red 
Seal certificates up to September 1 was 
1,830 and this number was expected to 
be increased greatly with the comple- 
tion of a number of real estate devel- 
opments in various parts of the coun- 
try, where all homes are being wired 
Red Seal by speculative builders. 

A point of interest brought out by 
the survey is that 95 percent of the 
homes wired for Red Seal are of the 
single dwelling type and 5 percent are 
of the multiple dwelling and apart- 
ment house type. 

Statistics on the amount of publicity 
accorded the Red Seal in the past 
twelve months are as follows: 

Pieces Red Seal promotional and 


operating material distributed... 265,000 
Total pages of articles published 
dealing with the Red Seal: 
In electrical trade publications. . 140 
In non-electrical trade publica- 
WD ctcnicsntnncencenecincae 16 
In house organs of electrical man- 
ufacturers and central stations. 15 


Red Seal advertisements and reading 
column copy in local newspapers: 
Number of newspapers.......... 112 
Total column inches............ 51,000 
Through the 1926 American Homes 
Bureau Supplement to 102 news- 
papers, Red Seal information 
reached a circulation of......... 2,750,000 
Number of Red Seal outdoor illum- 
inated billboards (8 x 24 ft. or 
rer 15 


Another disclosure is that actual Red 
Seal installations all over the country 
are running from 8 percent to 35 per- 
cent better than Red Seal requirements. 
Inasmuch as Red Seal requirements 
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average 35 percent better than the 
usual housewiring job, the figures indi- 
cate that for every 100 outlets which 
go in under ordinary conditions, the 
Red Seal is getting in from 145 to 180 
outlets. 





Local Red Seal News 


Fifteen percent of the August build- 
ing permits in Rochester, N. Y., were 
for Red Seal homes, which is a result 
very definite and encouraging to the 
operators of the plan there. At a re- 
cent date, fifty-eight builders were 
using the Red Seal plan, twenty-nine 
electrical contractors had wired two or 
more Red Seal houses, and the average 
Red Seal job there was showing an in- 
crease over the ordinary house of 14 
light outlets, 9 switches and 14 con- 
venience outlets, a total increase of 37 
outlets or 100 percent over the average 
residence. 

According to the figures compiled 
by the league there, Rochester’s stand- 
ing nationally, in Red Seal houses 
proportionate to population, is second 
only to Atlanta and in number of Red 
Seal houses obtained in the last three 
months, proportionate to population, it 
is at the head of the list. 





The Hudson Valley Electrical 
League is hoping to have 125 Red Seal 
homes completed before the first of the 
year. At present 66 homes have been 
awarded the certificate and 56 houses 
have been pledged for Red Seal wiring, 
making a total of 122. 
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President Fowler’s Trip 

A journey of eight thousand miles visiting 
twelve western and northwestern cities af- 
forded us an opportunity to make an inter- 
esting study of trade relationships. 

Respect for our branch of the industry as 
a factor in the present and future growth of 
the electrical business was everywhere appar- 
ent. The measure of activity in a community 
is in proportion to the contractor’s conception 
of his responsibility. 

Electrical contracting is a successful enter- 
prise where business methods comprising ac- 
counting, estimating and salesmanship are 
given intelligent consideration. 

Somewhat the same complaints are heard 
from our members in almost every locality: 

Ruthless and ignorant competition. 

Irresponsible persons encouraged to enter 
the business. 

Merchandising policy of Central Stations. 

Supply Jobbers without trade policies. 

As we journeyed from place to place we 
were impressed with the remarkable character 
of our members, so many of whom, in the 
presence of such obstacles, have become ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. Substantial store build- 
ings, beautifully appointed homes, expensive 
cars and good stocks of paid-for merchandise 
were not infrequently found in the possession 
of Electragists. Possibly the obstacles are 
blessings in disguise; we are taught that ad- 
versity makes men strong. 

Where well organized local contractors’ as- 
sociations exist the obstacles are least pro- 
nounced. In such places a better understand- 
ing seems to prevail, not only among the con- 
tractors themselves, but with relation to the 
jobbers and central stations as well. In such 





groups constructive study is given to proper 
accounting practice, accredited methods of 
estimating, the importance of credits and col- 
lections, educational work among architects 
and engineers and an active support to indus- 
try marketing programs, such as industrial 
lighting campaigns, Red Seal wiring, and 
quality standards in installation requirements. 
Successful local associations avoid all at- 
tempt toward price fixing or distribution of 
jobs as not only illegal but un-economie, and 
such an attitude cannot be too strongly com- 
mended. It is interesting to observe that the 
most useful of these organizations have full 
time managers who command good salaries. 
These impressions are a confirmation of the 
conclusions of our Executive Committee, as 
indicated by their action taken at Cedar Point, 
instructing the staff to develop a closer contact 
between the International Headquarters and 
the membership by encouraging the formation 
of local associations under a well thought out 


plan of procedure. 
JOSEPH A. FOWLER, President, 


Association of Electragists, Int. 


The Wiring Conference 


As we review from the distance of two weeks the In- 
dustry Conference on the influences that have retarded 
wiring progress, we are confident that the final results of 
the meeting will be to point the electrical industry toward 
the greatest progress it has ever known. 

The conference was successful in its preliminary meeting 
in being able to go over with great freedom the several al- 
leged causes of unsatisfactory wiring conditions. The mem- 
bers of the conference left the meeting determined to 
search out further facts and it will naturally take some 
time to mold an industry policy so far-reaching and im- 
portant as this. 

At the preliminary conference the facts presented made 


it apparent that the position of the Association of Electra- 
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gists in favor of quality wiring and workmanship, which 
position had been attacked by the National Electric Light 
Association, would ultimately prevail. 


Somewhat the same situation has had to be met by 
other building industries and wherever the problem has 
heen met successfully, it will be found, the industry has 
heen a unit in regard to its policy. 


When the electrical industry as a whole talks to the pub- 
lic only of quality, efficiency and adequacy of installations 
and electrical service the increase in wiring which we are 
seeking will come and a greater use of electrical appli- 


ances and energy wili result. 


This conference has enlisted the aid of some of the 
most foresighted men in the four branches of the industry. 
which alone is assurance that the decision of the Conference, 
upon the completion of the present investigation, will again 
put the electrical world upon the main line of wiring 


progress. 


Outlets as Xmas Presents 


With everyone agreeing that nearly all residence instal- 
lations are sadly deficient in the matter of outlets, it is to 
the advantage of the contractor to attack from every possi- 
ble avenue of approach the problem of selling the home- 
owner these needed outlets. This thought and the onrushing 
Christmas season seem like proper running mates. 


For years the public has seen the slogan, “Make This 
an Electrical Christmas.” So far this has extended only 
to the merchandising of lamps, toasters, percolators and 
other appliances, but there is no reason why it shouldn't 
include wiring. The most expensive and beautiful perco- 
lator will never deliver a single cup of coffee if there isn’t 
an outlet convenient for its use, and it would seem vital 
either to sell the outlet first or the outlet and the a. oliance 
together. 

Christmas offers boundless chances for good advertis- 
ing copy on wiring outlets. It is an unusual sort of home 
where the wife hasn’t been wanting a couple of additional 
outlets in the living room, others in the dining room, the 
kitchen, the bedroom, the laundry, the attic. And the 
average husband needs only the special urge of the holiday 
season together with a slight push from proper advertising 
to have them put in for his helpmeet. 

There are some difficulties in the way of this plan. If 
the average contractor were to get a hundred or even fifty 
of these extension jobs in the few weeks before Christmas. 
he could not finish them in time for Christmas Day. 
Furthermore, the housewife would not want her home torn 
And, last, the 


“Don’t open before Christmas” spirit prevails in most fam- 


up just before or during the holidays. 


ilies—they like to make all their gifts as surprises on 
Christmas morning. 


However. a merchandise certificate. contracting to do the 
oD 


work at the owner’s convenience, would eliminate the time- 


element objections to the plan and, printed in Yuletide 
colors, would also make one of the nicest of tangible gifts. 


The Next Step 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories have announced their 
rules of procedure in acting upon applications for review 
and classification of appliances, devices, materials and meth- 
ods used in the installation of electric wiring within build- 
ings. This is an important step towards definite and or- 
derly consideration of new materials and methods and 
will doubtless be followed shortly by equally well-defined 
rules of procedure in the Electrical Committee to make 
effective the Laboratories procedure. 

Today the National Electrical Code is an American 
Standard through its approval by the American Engineering 
The standards of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories in the classification of materials and methods 
of wiring enter largely into the development of the Code. 


Standards Committee. 


The next step should be the securing of American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee approval of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories standards. When this is accomplished the 
whole process by which our Code is built will be an 
American Standard and its position as a “national” electri- 
cal code still further strengthened. 





Electragist Standards 


This past month the Association of Electragists through 
its Electragist Standards Committee began the work which 
will result in definite and carefully balanced recommenda- 
tions as to the best wiring methods and materials for all 
classes of building. The discussions of the committee 
showed one thing clearly: Preparation of the standards 
needed will be a long and complex process, but one that 
will produce results of inestimable value. 

In setting up the machinery for preparing the Electra- 
gist Standards the committee has followed the procedure of 
At the 
head, necessarily, is the main standards committee itself, 
which‘ will act as originator of procedure and agenda, and 
which will pass upon the final form of each standard devel- 
oped. Secondly, there is the technical staff of the Associa- 
tion to work out the actual details of the standards under 
the direction of the main committee. And, last, there is to 
be a large technical advisory sub-committee, to consist of 
one man in each important city or locality, who will report 
local opinions, criticisms and suggestions as the standards 
are developed. 

In this way the Electragist Standards for Wiring Instal- 
lations which are finally brought out will represent the best 
wiring experience and engineering knowledge of electra- 
gists throughout the United States and Canada. 

It looks like a big job and it will be a big job, but 
when these standards are finally released they will be a help. 
not alone to the electragist, but to the architect and the 
builder—the help that they have long been wanting. 


other engineering bodies for developing standards. 
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President Fowler’s Trip 


Promotes Better 


Relations Between Electragists and Other 
Branches of Industry 


On Flying Trip to Fourteen Cities He Discusses Before Gatherings Representative 
of All Branches of Industry the Aims of A. E. I. and Need for Coordination of 
Efforts of Entire Industry 


HEN Joseph A. Fowler, president 

of the Association of Electra- 

gists, International, stepped off the 
train in New York City on October 15, 
he had completed a swing around the 
circle which, according to impartial 
observers, had been one of the greatest 
steps ever taken toward promoting 
good relations between electragists and 
the three other branches of the indus- 
try. In the course of his trip, on which 
he was accompanied by Mrs. Fowler, 
he visited fourteen cities and in each 
addressed one or more gatherings of 
electrical men, representing local cross 
sections of the industry. In each, also, 


he held conferences with local electra- 


gists on how local, state and national 
associations might best work together. 


Response Enthusiastic 

Lack of space forbids giving all the 
details of Mr. Fowler’s trip, but his 
report indicated that electragists every- 
where are swinging into line with the 
aims of the A. E. I.; and letters from 
members everywhere he visited indi- 
cate that his presence and his talks on 
the aims of the A. E. I. have convinced 
central stations, jobbers and manufac- 
turers that the contractors indubitably 
have a place in the picture. 


His first stop was at Kansas City, 
which he reached on Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 22. At a joint luncheon 
of the Kansas City Electrical League 
and the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, he made his initial talk of the 
trip, speaking in the interest of the 
radio and electrical show then being 
put on by Kansas City and treating 
also of the progress made by the 
A. E. I. and of its present aims, the 
keynote he was to preserve during the 
remainder of his trip. This was fol- 


lowed by a meeting with local con- 
tractors at which was discussed meth- 
ods of tieing in local and national 
work, 


The next morning found him in 
Denver and upon his arrival he was 
interviewed by a representative of the 
Denver Post. This resulted in a first- 
page story in that newspaper on the 
value of unity of effort among elec- 
trical men, forming some of the best 
general publicity so far obtained by 
the A. E. I. Later came a conference 
with about fifteen local electragists and 
a dinner meeting in the Hall of Col- 
orado of the Hotel Cosmopolitan at 
which all branches were represented. 
This was presided over by P. Harry 
Byrne, president of the local associa- 
tion, and Mr. Fowler was introduced 
by A. C. Cornell, chairman of the 
Electrical League of Colorado. 

From Denver he went to Colorado 
Springs, being met there by Matt 
Whitney, president of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Electrical Contractor-Deal- 
ers’ Association. There was held a 
dinner attended by a number of elec- 
trical men and this turned into a round- 
table discussion of national and local 
work, 

Cross Sections 

Salt Lake City was the next stop, 
Mr. Fowler arriving there on Septem- 
ber 27. Both Mr. and Mrs. Fowler 
were guests at a luncheon tendered 
them by fifteen leaders in all branches 
of the industry and Mr. Fowler in the 
evening addressed another “cross sec- 
tion” meeting. This was followed by 
a conference of electragists. 

In Los Angeles, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler were house-guests of Harry H. 
Walker, 1925 president of the Cali- 
fornia Electragists, they took a sight- 
seeing trip and then left the following 
morning for Del Monte, where the 
California state convention was being 
held. Mr. Fowler made a talk of one 
hour and twenty minutes at the con- 
vention, which aroused the grea‘est en- 
thusiasm. Regarding this, C. J. Geis- 
bush, executive secretary of the South- 





ern Division of the California associa. 
tion, writes as follows: 

“My vocabulary fails me when |} 
attempt to put down on paper all the 
wonderful things accomplished by 
President Fowler during his brief stay 
in California. The jobbers have ap 
entirely different slant on the electra. 
gists’ activities nationally; the central 
station representatives are willing to 
concede that maybe we do have a place 
in the picture; our West Coast manu. 
facturers are taking a new interest in 
our Trade Policy; and these, together 
with the wonderful effect President 
Fowler had on the California member. 
ship, are just a few of the many things 
which could be said regarding his stay 
here.” 

Coordination 


From Del Monte Mr. and Mrs. 
Fowler drove to San Francisco with 
Clyde L. Chamblin, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the California Electragists, 
and on October 4 Mr. Fowler spoke at 
the regular monthly luncheon meeting 
of the San Francisco Development 
League, at which there was an attend- 
ance of two hundred. He later at- 
tended an electragists conference and 
took part in a round-table discussion 
of local and state problems and the 
coordination of national and __ local 
activities. 

An unusual note was added to-his 
trip in Portland, where on October 6 
he attended an evening conference of 
inspectors where there was discussed 
some proposed revisions in the Oregon 
state electrical code. Following this 
he was a guest at a dinner attended by 
about seventy-five men representing the 
four branches of the industry. 


The following night he spoke at a 
like meeting in Seaitle, leaving there 
immediately afterward for the over- 
night boat trip to Vancouver. His 
visit in the latter city was the busiest 
of his entire trip. Starting with a 
short conference of local electragists, 
he went on to a meeting at 10 a. m. with 
the officials of the British Columbia 
Electric Company, the central staiion. 
This was followed at eleven by a meet- 
ing with representatives of local job- 
bers and at 12:15 by a meeting of the 
Electric Club. Then at 4:30 p.m. came 
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a general meeting of all groups and at 
6:30 a dinner attended by members of 
the four branches. 

In Winnipeg Mr. Fowler attended an 
Electric League luncheon, at which were 
present the Mayor and a number of 
other city officials. After addressing 
this gathering he attended an informal 
meetings of about twenty electragists. 

The following day found him in 
Minneapolis, where he was the guest of 
honor at a meeting of contractors. 

Throughout the trip local electragists 
arranged sight-seeing tours for both the 
president and his wife, and in addition 
Mrs. Fowler was entertained by the 
wives of members at each stop. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Fowler expressed them- 
selves enthusiastically about the cour- 
tesies that were extended them from 
the time they left New York until their 


return. 





Plan for National Lighting 
Show 


A national lighting fixture exhibition 
is to be held in Cleveland, O., from 
January 31 to February 4, according to 
the announcement of The Artistic Light- 
ing Equipment Association. 





Eastern Inspectors Hold 
Second Meeting 


Excellent progress in the formation 
of local chapters was reported at the 
second meeting of The Eastern Associ- 
ation of Electrical Inspectors, held in 
New York, October 13 and 14. This 
association, which was formed last Feb- 
ruary as the outgrowth of the former 
Western New England Association of 
Electrical Inspectors has the Atlantic 
seaboard for its territory, and al- 
ready there are chapters representing 
New York, Philadelphia and Western 
New England. 

An address by Thomas H. Day of the 
New England Insurance Exchange 
dwelt on fifty years of electrical in- 
spection. On Thursday inspection was 
discussed from the viewpoint of the 
electrical manufacturer by D. Hayes 
Murphy of Hartford, from the view- 
point of the electragist by Secretary 
Laurence W. Davis of the contractors’ 
association, from that of the municipal 
inspector by N. J. Kelly of New York, 
of the underwriters’ inspector by W. 
W. Vaughan of Syracuse, and of the 
public utility by A. P. Good of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 






Industry Wiring Conference Defines Issues 


No Decision Reached on “All-Metal” Controversy, but Executive Committee 
Formed, Authorized to Collect Further Data and Report at Meeting to be Held 
at Later Date 


HE first meeting of the Electrical 

Industry Conference on Wiring was 
held at the Engineers’ Club, New York 
City, October 15, to consider the eco- 
nomic factors underlying the present 
controversy between the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the Associa- 
tion of Electragists, International, on 
the subject of the Electragists’ All- 
Metal wiring standard and its effects 
on the expansion of house wiring busi- 
ness, 


The 
were: 
1. Is the All-Metal wiring stand- 
ard, as installed in practice, 
usually or normally more ex- 
pensive than non-metallic wir- 

ing methods? 

2. Does the All-Metal standard, be 
it more or less expensive, re- 
strict or not restrict the market 
for wiring? 


issues before the Conference 


Statements were presented by the 
chairmen of the delegations represent- 
ing the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation, the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International, 
followed by general discussion of the 
points brought out. 

An executive commiitee was ap- 
pointed comprising the four delegation 
chairmen and Earl E. Whitehorne, 
chairman of the Conference, to collect 





and compile information and facts 
bearing on the issues as above defined. 
When this executive committee has its 
report ready a further meeting of the 
full conference membership will be 


called. 


Present at the initial meeting of the 
Wiring Conference were: 


Representing the central stations: 
W. H. Blood, Jr., Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; A. P. Good, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man wiring committee, N. E. L. A.; J. 
D. Noyes, engineer, Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; Charles J. 
Russell, vice president, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representing the Manufacturers: H. 
R. Sargent, engineer, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; R. C. 
Myer, Habirshaw Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, (alternate for W. E. Barker, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York); C. A. Bates, engineer, Bryant 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; W. E. Sprackling, 
vice president, Tubular Woven Fabric 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Representing the Jobbers: W. R. 
Herstein, vice president, Wesco Supply 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; O. F. Rost, 
president, Newark Electrical Supply 
Company, Newark, N. J.; Martin Ober- 
lander, representing G. A. Cullinan, 
vice president, Graybar Electric’ Com- 
pany, New York; McKew Parr, presi- 
dent Parr Electric Company, (alternate 


Members and Advisors of Industry Wiring Conference 
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for W. I. Bickford, Iron City Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Representing the Contractors: J. A. 
Fowler, president, Fowler Electric 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; A. P. Den- 
ton, president, Denton Engineering 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; W. C. 
Peet, president, Peet & Powers, Inc., 
New York; G. E. Shepherd, president, 
Shepherd-Rust Electric Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Technical Advisors: Joseph C. For- 
syth, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, technical adviser to 
the Conference on inspection; Alex- 
ander Maxwell, engineer, National Elec- 
tric Light Association, technical ad- 
viser to National Electric Light Associ- 
ation delegation; H. B. Kirkland, So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, tech- 
nical adviser to National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association delegation 
on wiring ordinance conditions; Lau- 
rence W. Davis, general manager, As- 
sociation of Electragists, technical ad- 
viser to Association of Electragists, del- 
egation. , 


Tennessee Convention for 
November 12-13 


The fifteenth annual convention of 
the Tennessee Association of Electra- 
gists will be held in Knoxville at the 
Whittle Springs Hotel, Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 12 and 13. Among 
the prominent speakers will be Earl E 
Whitehorne, of Electrical World, whose 
subject will be “Industry Outlook;” 
A. L. Atkinson, of the General Electric 
Company, whose subject will be “Wir- 
ing Systems,” and J. A. Fowler, presi- 
dent, Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, whose subject will be: “In- 
dustry Contact.” 

The officers of the association for 
1926 are: J. G. Cason, Knoxville, 
president; R. L. Clift, Memphis, first 
vice president; J. T. Shannon, Nash- 
ville, second vice president; W. A. 
Jewell, Chattanooga, third vice presi- 
dent; J. A. Fowler, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Officials expect the largest attendance 
in the history of the association. 





Del Monte Convention Makes History for 
California Electragists in Attendance and 


Accomplishments 


Three-day Meeting, Attended by 250, Hears Progress Reports of Various 
Sections, Resolves Against State Water and Power Act and Lays Plans 
for Enlarging Association Activities 


HE California Electragists, meeting 

for their annual convention at Del 
Monte on October 1, 2 and 3, set a 
mark for future state conventions to 
shoot at, both as regards attendance 
and activities. Approximately two 
hundred and fifty were in attendance, 
with the representation being about 
equally divided between electragists 
and industry guests. The guests in- 
cluded many central station executives, 
general managers of jobbing houses 
and district representatives of manu- 
facturers. One of the outstanding re- 
sults of the meeting was the determina- 
tion to go on to greater state associa- 
tion accomplishments. 

The report of the Merchandising Sec- 
tion stressed the importance of co- 
operation within the industry. It was 


recognized that merchandizing prob- 
lems are of national scope and can 
only be solved by adoption of a def- 
inite policy by Central s‘ations, manu- 
facturers, 
dealers 


contractor- 


jobbers and 


Growth in membership was an out- 
standing feature of the report of the 
Estimators’ Section. 

The Motor Section report was cur- 
tailed for lack of definite results of 
activity to date, but there was consid- 
erable discussion from the floor by 
motor men and a demand for a sound 
sub-organization for motor specializa- 
tion was apparent. 

Red Seal activities were treated of 
by Charles T. Hutchinson, a member 
of the Advisory Board of the California 
Electrical Bureau. 

A resolution was adopted by the 
convention, opposing the proposed 
Water and Power Act, now pending be- 
fore the California legislature for the 
third time. 

Distribution was discussed in con- 
nection with the presentation of the 
charts on “Channels of Distribution,” 
which W. Creighton Peet had shown 
at the national convention at Cedar 
Point in August. These were analyzed 
by Glenn Arbogast of Los Angeles and 











C. J. Geisbush, executive secretary of 
the Southern Division, and proved of 
much interest, particularly to the job. 
bers present. 

The address of Joseph A. Fowler, 
president of the A. E. I, was listened 
to carefully and at the end brought a 
great ovation for the speaker. 

Clyde Chamblin, San Francisco, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
and Harry H. Walker, president during 
1925, was made vice-president. 





Rochester League to Have 
Contractor School 


Announcement of a school for con- 
tractors which will cover the subjects 
of estimating, management and selling 
was the important result of a meeting 
of the Electrical League of Rochester, 
N. Y., on October 13, which was ad- 
dressed by Laurence W. Davis, general 
manager of the A. E. I. 

The meeting was devoted entirely, in 
plan and program, to the Contractor’s 
Section. 

Mr. Davis outlined the plan for a 
Contractor School, to begin in Novem- 
ber, describing at lengih the work which 
will be covered under the three general 
heads: Estimating, Administration and 
Selling. The representatives of many 
contracting firms were prompt in their 
response to this plan, and 33 men en- 
rolled. 

The enrollment cost of this school 
has been placed at $20, this figure being 
based on the basis of forty enrollments. 
It is believed, however, that the total 
enrollment will exceed these figures, in 
which case the cost of the course to 
each individual will be reduced. 





Pennsylvania Association 


Holds Fine Convention 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
held at Philadelphia on October 4, 5 
and 6, turned out to be the most suc- 
cessful ever held by the association, 
both in attendance and interesting pro- 
gram. 

Addresses by Edwin Hulley, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association, 
and W. V. Pangborne, president of the 
state association, opened the meeting. 
Mr. Pangborne said that never in the 
history of the electrical business have 
things been so promising. Much of his 
talk dealt with efforts to introduce into 
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the state legislature of a registration 
and licensing act and he urged that all 
members of the association support such 
an act. 

Another address of signal importance 
came from E. M. Herr, president, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, on the subject of coopera- 
tion in the industry. He advanced the 
thought that the need of the industry 
is new business. 

“Taking business from each other on 
a competitive price,” he said, “neither 
causes any real advance to be made in 
the electrical industry, nor does it help 
us individually. 

“Is not, therefore, our most important 
problem to sell the electrical idea to 
the public, so that it will demand bet- 
ter wiring. We are all interested either 
in the production, sale, or installation 
of electrical appliances and better wir- 
ing. The field is enormous and con- 
stantly growing, and will tax the ability 
of all of us to properly take care of it. 

“If we admit that the ‘New and Bet- 
ter Business Campaign’ or ‘Selling the 
Electrical Idea to the Public’ is our 
most important problem, the question 
at once arises—How can it be solved? 
Broadly, the answer is: By coopera- 
tive effort throughout the entire indus- 
try.” 

Other subjects on the program were: 
“Power Factor,” discussed by Frank 
Gaswill; “Illumination,” discussed by 
A. A. Brainerd; an address by Lau- 
rence W. Davis; “Estimating,” discussed 
by Arthur L. Abbott; “Trade Policy,” 
discussed by W. V. Pangborne. 

Entertainment features were nu- 
merous, including theatre parties, a 
visit to the Sesqui-Centennial, a boat 
trip on the Delaware River and a ban- 
quet, entertainment and dance. 


First Meeting 


of Electrag 


ist Standards Com- 


mittee Decides on Procedure and Agenda 


Work to be Conducted, in Four Divisions, by Technical Staff under Direction 
of Main Committee and with Aid of Large Advisory Sub-Committee 


4 ives general plan under which will 

be prepared the “Electragist Stand- 
ards for Wiring Installations” was an- 
nounced following an all-day meeting 
of the Special Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International, 


held in New York on October 18. 


The preliminary outline developed 
by this committee defines the scope and 
plans for the “Electragist Standards” 
as including the following divisions: 

First: Adequacy of installations, in- 
volving the fundamentals of the engi- 
neering design of wiring systems. 

Second: Definition of the types of 
material and apparatus required to 
meet various conditions of building 
construction, occupancy and service. 

Third: Specifications for the mate- 
rials and apparatus. 

Fourth: Specifications for the meth- 
ods of installing materials and appara- 
tus. 

It was decided to appoint a large 
technical advisory sub-committee, to 
consist of one man in every important 
city or community. Through this sub- 
committee the entire membership of the 
Association of Electragists will have an 
opportunity to contribute to the work 
of the main committee. 

The members of the main committee 
include A. Penn Denton, Chairman, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. Creighton Peet, 
New York City; Allan Coggeshall, New 
York City; George E. Shepherd, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; A. C. Brueckmann, Balti- 
more; J. H. Schumacher, Winnipeg. 


Over 400 Persons Attended the Annual Banquet of the Pennsylvania State Association on October 6 


The first meeting of the committee 
was also attended by President Joseph 
A. Fowler, General Manager Laurence 


W. Davis and Arthur L. Abbott, Tech- 


nical Director. 





Shepherd-Rust Observes 30th 
Anniversary 


The thirtieth anniversary of the 
Shepherd-Rust Electric Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., of which George E. 
Shepherd, A. E. I. executive committee- 
man, is president, was observed on Oc- 
tober 12. In a full page newspaper an- 
nouncement the company traced its 
progress from its first small store, 
opened in 1896, to the present establish- 
ment, occupying one of the largest 
buildings in Wilkes-Barre. 





New Haven Contractors to 


Meet 


The Elm City Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of New Haven, Conn., will hold 
their second annual banquet at the Ho- 
tel Garde, New Haven, Conn., on 
Thursday, November 4, at 7 p. m. 





January Meeting of Northwest 


Electrical Inspectors 


It has been announced that the an- 
nual convention of the Northwest As- 
sociation of Electrical Inspectors will 
be held on January 17 and 18, 1927, in 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
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American Engineering Standards Committee 


Ballots on 1926 Code Changes with Executive 
Committee Suggesting Approval 


Amended Text on Controversial Section 507 of N. E. C. Gains Almost Unanimous 
Approval of Electrical Committee, N. F. P. A., and 1926 Code Changes now on Road 
to Becoming American Standard 


NLY the formality of a letter bal- 

lot by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, at the time of 
writing, stands between the 1926 
changes in the National Electrical 
Code and their acceptance as an Amer- 
ican Standard. That this is only a 
formality is indicated by the action of 
the A. E. S. C. executive committee in 
recommending that their approval be 
the result of the letter ballot sent out to 
the entire A. E. S. C. membership. 

As predicted in the October issue of 
THe ELecTrRacist, the amended text of 
Section 507 gained almost a unanimous 
vote in the letter ballot of the Electrical 
Committee, N. F. P. A. 


Upon closing the letter ballot of the 
Electrical Committee regarding accept- 
ance of substitute text for controversial 
Section 507, it was found that of 
thirty-nine voting members (including 
the. chairman) thirty-six had voted 
afirmatively, two had refrained from 
voting and one had voted in the neg- 
ative. 

Pursuant to the instructions from the 


executive office of the National Fire 
Protection Association, an amended 
application was filed with the A. E. S. 
C. asking approval of a 1926 Supple- 
ment to the 1926 Edition of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code with this new 
text for Section 507 substituted for that 
of the report of last spring. 

The A. E. S. C. Executive Committee 
met on October 14 and authorized a let- 
ter ballot of the A. E. S. C. member- 


ship, recommending approval. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, “it is announced, will print an 
edition of the supplement in which the 
changes recommended will appear 


shortly following receipt of notice of 
favorable A. E. S. C. action. 





Walton Becomes A. C. E. Busi- 
ness Manager 

Under a new plan of activities 

adopted by the Association of Certified 

Electricians of Northern Ohio, A. B. 

Walton, formerly secretary of the or- 

ganization, will become business man- 






ager and will devote his entire time to 
association activities. Also under this 
new plan, the A. C. E. will become 
more closely tied-in with the national 
association and will be known as the 
ACE chapter of the A. E. I. Mr. Wal. 
ton recently spent several days in New 
York City, conferring with General 
Manager Davis and Technical Director 
Abbott of the A. E. I. 





Co-Operative Christmas 
Material 


In an effort to assist the electrical 
retailer to sell more electrical goods as 
Christmas gifts, the Society for Elec. 
trical Development has made available: 


1. Combination of window display panel 
and five cutout figures from a design by 
Tony Sarg. 

2. An attractive window strip which can be 
used as a frieze around display windows 
or store interiors. 

3. Seven counter cards suggesting various 
electrical appliances as Christmas gifts. 

4. Electric home game, an educational good 
will souvenir which can be used in many 
ways. 

5. A Santa Claus price tag, in holiday colors, 
to be used for pricing electrical goods. 

6. Four feature stories to be run in the 
electrical news columns of local newspa- 
pers. 

7. A special Christmas radio talk entitled, 
“Gift-Giving—A Lesson in Happiness.” 

8. Christmas booklet to be given away over 
the counter or sent to prospects by mail. 

9. Holly wreaths in two sizes printed on 
both sides in two colors suitable to be 
hung in display windows or in the in- 
terior of the store. 
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« 
New Electragists 
The following contractor-dealers have made application for membership and been accepted into the A. E. I. since 
the publication of the last list in the October issue: 
CALIFORNIA New Orleans: O. Calhoun Toledo: 
Los Angeles: Maritime Elec. Co., Inc. Couuciende ee 5 a. 
H. C. Barnes MARYLAND The Universal Elec. Co. eee te of 
Better Service Elec. Co. Baltimore: Elyria: Toledo mn - 
Windsor Elec. Co. Shepherd-Fluharty Elec. Co. The Dickason Elec. Co. 
San Carlos: MICHIGAN Electric Service Co. PENNSYLVANIA 
H. D. Goetze . The Elyria Superior Elec. Co. York: 
. Stee Detroit: C. W. Pallas Elec. Co. Geo. E. Motter’s Sons 
anta Barbara: Advance Elec. Co. Fremont: 
ae — Thomas H. Moore siti M. Dalton TENNESSEE 
meee nner iage Service Elec. Co. Electric Construction Co. Knoxville: ’ 
FLORIDA NEW YORK Moore-Pero Co. Power Equipment Co., Inc. 
Orlando: Irvington: Neunenss! Bees. Ce. WISCONSIN 
Davis-Kirk Elec. Co. Louis E. Stanke —— Fle: C Madison: 
urgett Elec. Co. 
INDIANA OHIO Lorain Elec. Co. nee ye -” 
Indianapolis: Ashland: ’ ; Sandusky: Herman R. Cirves 
H. M. Stradling Heter & Kirkpatrick The Beebe & Healy Co. Harloff-Loprich Elec. Co. 
Bellevue: The Hornig Elec. Co. Schaub-Bradford Elec. Co. 
LOUISIANA R. W. Brown Samuel Scott E. J. Vetter Elec. Co. 
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Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Adopt Application 
Procedure 


A procedure for acting upon appli- 
cations for review and classification of 
appliances, devices, materials and 
methods used in electrical installations 
has been adopted by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, according to the an- 
nouncement of A. R. Small, chairman 


of the Electrical Committee, N. F. P. A. 


The procedure was worked out at 
the request of and in conference with 
the manufacturers’ representatives of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Council. 


Appliances, materials and methods 
submitted under this procedure fall into 
one of three groups with respect to 
their status under the installation reg- 
ulations of the National Electrical 
Code, and the Standards of Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, viz: 


Groups 


Group 1. Appliances, materials, methods, 
etc., which are judged by the Laboratories to 
be not in conflict with the National Electrical 
Code and which are of a sort intended for 
uses similar to those of devices already listed. 

Group 2. Appliances, materials, methods, 
etc., which are judged by the Laboratories 
to be not in conflict with the National Elec- 
trical Code and with respect to which there 
are no existing Standards or Laboratory Re- 
quirements, and no established Industry Con- 
ferences. 

Group 3. Appliances, materials, methods, 
etc., which the Laboratories determine are in 
conflict with the National Electrical Code. 


The procedure of the Laboratories 
with respect to applications determined 
by it to be either Group 1, Group 2, or 
Group 3, as above, will be as follows: 


Procedure Group 1. When the review pro- 
gram of the appropriate Standard or Labora- 
tory Requirements develops conformity there- 
with, the usual routine course of report to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Electrical Coun- 
cil, listing with card report and follow-up 
service shall be taken. 

When a conflict with the Standard is de- 
termined by the Laboratories and either the 
submittor or the Laboratories feel that the 
merits of the device or method justify recog- 
nition in the Standard, the matter shall be 
taken up with the established Industry Con- 
ference or at a conference with makers of de- 
vices for the same uses which are already 
listed, with a view to having the Standard so 
amended as to remove the conflict. In case 
such amendment is determined upon, the rou- 
tine course shall be taken. 


Procedure Group 2. Having determined that 
the device is of this group, the Laboratories 
shall prepare a program of review and tests 
which it considers essential and adequate. 
If the outcome of the application of the pro- 
gram is acceptable the Laboratories shall sub- 
mit a report to its Electrical Council recom- 
mending appropriate card report, listing and 
follow-up service. 


Subsequently, when several other submit- 
tors seek like action on devices intended for 
a like use, the Laboratories shall prepare an 
appropriate Standard, discussing its provi- 
sions with interested manufacturers in a meet- 
ing or through an Industry Conference, if one 
is organized. Thereafter, devices of this sort 
classify under Group 1 of this Procedure. At 
an appropriate time the manufacturers, singly 
or in a body, the Laboratories, or other inter- 
ested party, may apply through regular chan- 
nels for recognition of the class in the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. 


Procedure Group 3. Having determined a 
conflict, the Laboratories shall so advise the 
submittor. Upon the latter’s request the Lab- 
oratories may then undertake the preparation 
of a fact-finding report, first preparing a pro- 
gram of review and tests which it considers 
adequate and essential. The report shall treat 
of the general properties and features of the 
product and may—if judged proper by the 
Laboratories—include data as to comparative 
properties and features of well-known or es- 
tablished products. Such fact-finding report 
shall not include conclusions or recommenda- 
tions by the Laboratories with respect to the 
merits or demerits of the product in connec- 
tion with its projected use. The release of 
such report to the submittor assumes any de- 
sired use of it by him. If requested by the 
submittor, the Laboratories may advise the 
submittor orally relative to his applying for 
appropriate amendment of the National Elec- 
trical Code and as to the procedure in so 
doing. 


Article Committee 


When such an application has been regu- 
larly referred to an Article Committee of the 
Electrical Committee (N. F. P. A.) and the 
Article Committee so requests, the Labora- 
tories may advise the Article Committee of 
its views and opinions. If these advices are 
given other than orally or by a member of 
the staff of the Laboratories serving as a 
member of the Article Committee, (in other 
words—if they are as a formal report of the 
organization), they shall be transmitted only 
through the Chairman of the Electrical Com- 
mittee for simultaneous delivery to the mem- 
bership of the Article Committee and to the 
applicant. If judged necessary or advisable 
by the Laboratories’ management, such re- 
ports, whether fact-finding or opinion reports 
to an Article Committee, may be submitted to 
the Electrical Council of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories for ratification before release either 
to the submittor or to the Article Committee. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories will make no 
other release of either a fact-finding or an 
opinion report while the subject remains in 
the category of this group. Provided a 
change is made in the National Electrical 
Code removing the conflict, the further pro- 
cedure with respect to Group 3 becomes that 
of Group 1 or 2. 





OBITUARY 


James C. Galbraith 


James C. Galbraith of the ReQua 
Electrical Supply Company, Inc., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., died at the Strong Me- 
morial Hospital, in that city, on Octo- 
ber 16, following an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Galbraith had been with 
the ReQua Electiical Supply Corpaay 
for six years. 








News Notes Concerning | 
Contractor-Dealers | 


.Harry P. Disbecker has formed the 
Disbecker Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion, 71 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 


S. J. Stewart, New Orleans, has pur- 
chased the stock and goodwill of the 
Wolf Electric Works, Inc. 


Robert Kelley and James T. Gilbert 
have opened the Twilight Electric Shop 
at 1069 Castleton Avenue, West 
Brighton, Staten Island, :N. Y. 


The Standard Electric Construction 
Company, Inc. of which Robley S. 
Stearns, past president of the A. E. I., 
is the head, has taken larger quarters 
at 628 Carondelet Street, New Orleans. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of “THE ELECTRAGIST,” published 
monthly at Utica, N. Y., for October 1, 1926: 


State of New York, 
County of New York,jss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared S. B. 
Williams, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of “THE ELECTRAGIST,” and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the name and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, Association of Electragists—Interna- 

tional, 15 W. 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, S. B. Williams, 15 W. 37th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, Laurence W. Davis, 15 W. 
37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: 

Association of Electragists—International. Not 
incorporated. Composed of 2,000 members, of which 
principal officers are: 

Joseph A. Fowler, President, 118 Monroe Ave., 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Laurence W. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, 15 W. 
37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the sad stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signature of) S. B. WILLIAMS, 
Editor. 
rn to and subscribed before me this 19th 


aay Af, September, 1926. 
° MAY E. CASLIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928). 
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News of the Manufacturers 

















Bracket Type Receptacle 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y., are 
placing on the market a new bracket type 
receptacle with the standard convenience out- 
let. The receptacle is supplied in the pull 
and keyless types with porcelain shade holder 
and with porcelain ring. 

The manufacturer claims an advantage be- 
cause the porcelain shade holder and the por- 


celain ring is made of the same high grade 
porcelain as the body of the receptacle and, 
therefore, can be relied upon to always main- 
tain the same newness and color as the re- 
ceptacle., 

Another advantage claimed is ease of in- 
stalling these bracket type receptacles on a 
Gem X type switch box and the majority of 
the surface boxes with the 34-inch opening. 





Crouse-Hinds Devices 


Advance sheets on a number of items now 
being marketed by the Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., are being sent out. 
The devices include: Condulet bodies, black 
enamel finish, which take covers and G. E. 
tumbler switches; spring door attachments 
for threaded plug receptacle housings, black 
enamel finish; iron-clad rosettes, marine 
finish, 3-amp. 250-v., for condulets of the GS 
series; screw guards, vaporproof condulets, 
black enamel finish, furnished with recep- 





tacle, sealing plate, caskets, globe and guard, 
and taking lamps from 60-w. Mazda B to 
200-w. Mazda C; cushion fixture hangers, 
black enamel finish, for condulet bodies of 
the Obround series, furnished with %-in. or 
¥4-in. female nipple, cushion spring and 
screws; aisle light condulet, taking 10-w. 
S-14 Mazda B lamps, and furnished with 
lamp receptacle; ball fixture hanger; safety 
switch condulets; midget guard fixture; serv- 
ice entrance condulets; round plug for bat- 
tery charging; adapters for condulet hubs, 
and condulets for grounding service wire and 
conduit system. 





Lighting Unit 

A new semi-indirect unit specifically de- 
signed for the lighting of business offices is 
announced by the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company. The unit consists of a shallow 
ceiling plate, a column-like supporting stem, 
and a holder which carries enclosing glass- 
ware of carefully calculated contour and 
finish. 

It has been realized by illuminating en- 
gineers that units commonly utilized for office 
lighting were designed for too broad a field. 
The new “Red Spot” unit has been rated by 
both the engineering department of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works and Edison Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company as “excellent” 
on such points as the appearance of the 
room, direct glare, reflected glare and 
shadows; as “very good” in the matter of 
facility of cleaning; and “good” as to illu- 
mination on vertical surfaces. It is partic- 
ularly recommended for lighting school rooms. 





‘‘Slick Finish’? Loom 


A new slick-finish loom is being made by 
the Wiremold Company, Hartford, Conn., 
which is designed to eliminate the cause for 
complaint of dust, when used for re-wiring 
and extension jobs in residences. The finish 
being smooth, there is no mica dust to float 





cain 

















With the completion of the building shown above, the Appleton Electric Company, 


Chicago, will add 100,000 square iret to’its maaufacturing facilities. 
adjoias ihe pres2nt plant 


The addition 


over the furnish ngs and get into rugs, ca. 
pet and upholstery. 





Porcelain Socket Bodies 


A complete line of interchangeable pore. 
lain fittings is now being made by the Arrow 
Electric Company, Hartford, Conn., and ip. 
culars are being distributed showing hoy 
these fittings can be assembled to make cgi. 
ing units and wall brackets. Advantages 
claimed by the company for its new line 
are: The wide variety of units that can be 
made up from a few bodies and bases; the 
permanence of the finish; their suitability 
for mounting on stud boxes, outlet boxes 
and switch boxes. 


Outlets and Switch Plates 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
announce a new line of Hubbell rectangular 
outlets with Bakelite screwless plates, 

This new design for wall outlets has been 








developed without modifying the standard 
T-slot construction, and any form of bladed 
cap may be used with it. The screwless plate 
of Bakelite is snapped firmly into position 
by the pressure of one’s fingers—no tools are 
required. When necessary it may be readily 
removed for the purpose of painting or pa 
pering, without disturbing the position of the 
switch, Another new Hubbell product is a 
switch plate, molded of Bakelite, without 
screws or any external fastenings to mar its 


finish. 





The new plate is also snapped firmly into 
position by the pressure of one’s fingers—no 
tools are required and when necessary it may 
be readily removed for the purpose of paint- 
ing or papering, without disturbing the po- 
sition of the switch. 

Another point of advantage which will ap- 
peal to many people is the fact that this 
plate of Bakelite, as it has no metal holding 
screws, is a perfect non-conductor of elec- 
tricity. It may be wiped off with a damp 
cloth without the slightest danger of a shock. 

Brass plates of this type can also be fur 
nished in any finish or design that may be 
desired. 
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For Every 
Window-Lighting Need! 


Shallow windows, deep windows—high 
windows, low windows—each may be cor- 
rectly illuminated with scientifically designed 
X-Ray Reflectors. 


The “Jack” and “Jill” reflectors at $4.50 each 


are two of the most popular units for medium size win- 
dows, while the “Queen” at $6.00 is the running mate 
of the “King” for larger windows. Do not forget the 
No. 33 FLOOD-Ray for unusual effects! 


Every Good Electrical Dealer Sells These! 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 


1119 West Jackson Boulevard 


31 W. Forty-Sixth Se. CHICAGO 3113 W. Sixth Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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Conduit Seals 


The Misener & Irving Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., is marketing a 
“safety conduit seal,” designed for sealing 
up the ends of conduit when it is necessary 
to leave the job temporarily. The seals are 
made of heavy fibrous stock thoroughly par- 
afine waxed, which renders them waterproof. 





The illustration shows the seal slipped into 
place and the bushing screwed onto the con- 
duit, rendering the exposed conduit ends air, 
dirt and cement preof. The seals are easily 
destroyed with a screw driver or knife when 
the work of fishing the wires begins. 


Double Control Panels 


A new General Electric line of double 
control panels is designed to govern motors 
driving house, sprinkler, sump and circulat- 
ing pumps in hotels, office buildings, large 
apartment houses, etc. Such pumping equip- 
ments are frequently arranged in pairs for 
protection against breakdown and to provide 
increased capacity in case of emergency. 


Each panel consists ef a composition base 
supported on angle-iron frames for floor 
mounting. When the panel is used to con- 
trol one motor it usually contains one fused 
line switch, two starters, one test switch for 
each magnetic starter and one _ transfer 
switch. For the control ef two motors an- 
other line switch is added. Undervoltage re- 
lease protection is furnished for each 
starter. When controlling one motor the 
transfer switch allows the transfer of the 
motor from one starter to the other. When 
controlling two motors either motor may be 
transferred to either starter, 





Lighting Units 

A new window fleodlight unit, the “Sol- 
lux Windo-Flood,” that has recently been 
placed on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, is 
said to enable the focusing of direct atten- 
tion om certain articles displayed in show 
windows or store interiors. This object is 
accomplished either by means <«f intensified 
light, or colored light projected toward the 
display. 

The reflector of this unit is of chromium- 
plated copper and a sheet-steel swivel base 
permits universal adjustment of this unit, 
with the result that the “Windo-Flood” can 
be suspended from the ceiling or wall and 
the beam trained in any desired direction. 

A film holder may be provided with the 
unit to hold the gelatin celor film in position. 

Another new Westinghouse lighting unit 
is the “Sollaire.” 


With this unit it is possible to utilize a 
high percentage of the light generated by 
the lamp due to the fact that the contour 
of the lamp is free from all curves that 
might tend to trap the light. When prop- 
erly lighted the light center is positioned so 
that all downward rays are transmitted 
through the globe with only a slight loss in 
efficiency due to the absorption by the glass. 
In addition, the upward rays are to a large 
extent redirected downward. 





Fan Hanger 


A new fan hanger for application to stand- 
ard outlet boxes has been perfected by the 
Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis. 
The hanger is furnished without box or cover 
but with a substantial fastening part for at- 
taching to any make of standard rectangular 
opening box cover for a 4x4x1%4-in. standard 
outlet box. Also furnished are a brushed 
brass finish beveled edge plate, 2%x41-in., 
and a universal receptacle. The fan sup- 
porting part is fitted with the same size of 
steel bolt as the other fan hangers of the 
company’s line and has a brass washer. 





Switch Box Adjustable Clamp 


An adjustable clamp has been added to 
the features of the “Gem XC” sectional 
switch boxes, manufactured by the Chicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company. This has the 
effect not only of securing the sheathed and 
metallic cable or loom, but at the same time 
closing up any knockout hole space not filled 
up by the incoming cable or loom. The new 





clamp has an extension so that as the screw 
is turned down this extension covers the 
openings, if any, depending upon the size of 
the cable used. The “Gem” sectional boxes 
equipped with this are the “XC,” the “Lock- 
tite XCT” and the bracket box “XCB.” The 
illustration shows the “XC” box. 
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“‘Durex’”’ Lighting Equipment 

The Wheeler Reflector Company has gy’ 
nounced additions to its “Durex” line of ip 
dustrial lighting equipment. The “Durey® 
line of reflector canopy has now been ig. 
creased to include five types of canopy co, 
struction and three types of reflector. 

The reflectors now available in the “Dy 
rex” construction (embodying the Wheele 
screw ring construction and a short canopy 
for easy wiring) are the R. L. M. standard 
type, the shallow dome type, and the par. 
bolic type. The five canopies are the stamped 
standard, the cast standard, the stamped out. 
let box, the cast outlet box, and the pendant 




















































































Manufacturing Notes 


The Requa Electrical Supply Company, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has recently issued 
a new catalogue of 600 pages, containing 
a complete list of standard materials and 
much engineering data valuable to the con. 
tractor. 








New agents have been appointed by the 
Roller-Smith Company, New York Ciiy, a 
follows: Robinson Sales Company, Polson 
Building, Seattle, Wash., for the States of 
Washington and Oregon; Ashida Engineer. 
ing Company, Ltd., Daini, Osaka, Japan, for 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria. 





The Square D Company, Detroit, has is 
sued its Catalogue No. 32, listing and illus 
trating its line of safety switches and power 
panels. 





The Birmingham office of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, which hitherto han- 
dled only a few of the products of the com- 
pany, will now become a unit of the general 
sales office in Chicago and its scope will be 
enlarged to cover all the products manufac- 
tured by the company. J. J. Gilmore, in 
charge of the office, has been promoted to 
be manager of sales for that district and the 
sales staff has been largely increased. 





A booklet has been issued for free dis 
tribution by William Brand & Company, 27 
East 22nd Street, New York, which describes 
the nature, qualities and uses of mica and 
mica products. 





The Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Manv- 
facturing Company, Bantam, Conn., has is 
sued a new bulletin on its “77” safety switch. 
The switch is designed for application where 
fractional h. p. motors are used. 













An illustration of the value of 
special window advertising is 
shown in the accompanying 
photograph of a model “Gray- 
bar” dealer window display. It 
pictures good wiring and the 
pleasure, convenience, effici- 
ency and comfort that may be 
obtained from it. The devices 
shown in the window are 
products of the Bryant Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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